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This Week : 


SIMPLICITY 


Most successful selling plans are essen- 
tially simple and direct, declares Walter 
Cluf#, educational director of the Kansas 
City Life. Aso, he maintains in an article 
on page 12, there is a great deal of differ- 
ence between selling a life insurance policy 
and delivering a lecture, although to many 
agents the functions are identical. 


* * * 


HOME OFFICE 


One of the handsomest home office struc- 
tures in the country is that of the Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company, Fort 
Wayne. A detailed history and description 
of this building are presented in an article 
on pages 12 and 15, while the main entrance 
is featured on the front cover. 


x* * * 


DIVIDENDS 


A tabular study of dividend summaries 
per $1,000 Ordinary life at age 35 on the 
1934 basis is presented in the news section. 
This table was compiled from information 
shown in the 1934 edition of the Life Agents 
Brief, published by The Spectator Company. 


* * * 


CANCER 


An unusually complete survey of cancer data 
for 1933 compared with the past four 
decades is given by Dr. Frederick L. Hoff- 
man in a four-page article beginning on 
page 6 The death rate continues to 
mount. 

* * * 


Next Week: 


STORE POLICIES 


The San Francisco Bay Counties Con- 
trollers' Association has designed department 
store property insurance forms to make ef- 
fective the theory that the time to adjust a 
loss is when the insurance policy is written 
and insurance is now being written under 
these forms in certain cases. A discussion 
of the forms will be presented next week. 








The Unlicensed and Ex-Licensed 


HE unlicensed carrier and the ex-agent are two obstacles in the 

otherwise serene course of life insurance as it emerges from the 

turbulence and travail of depression days. Both are problems 
beyond the coercive action of strict state supervision or the coordi- 
nated restraint which self regulation imposes. Each constitutes a 
menace to the ordered growth of life insurance which cannot be 
either overlooked from the smug retreat of an executive office or 
dispelled by the blatant counter-denunciation of fieldmen. A sus- 
tained planned drive must be launched to offset these enemies to the 
high esteem in which sound life insurance is held by the general 
public. It must be institutional in character and participation must 
be a yardstick by which insurance men are measured. 

Companies directly or through representatives are in devious 
ways daily soliciting thousands in states where they are not licensed 
to transact business. Obviously in most instances they lack needed 
financial strength or standard of operation demanded by the several 
states. Their promise is protection, their performance is destruc- 
tion. They evaded the law to write the policy and they will evade 
their responsibilities when the claim arises. Their failure discredits 
every duly licensed agent and company. 

Again agents are being daily annoyed by detractions, misin- 
formation and lies, circulated by their former fellows who through 
incapability, indolence, or ignorance failed to stand the test. These 
men, conscious of their own shortcomings endeavor to solve their 
disappointment by traducing and villifying a beneficence which 
they never were nor will be able to understand. Their hints and 
innuendos gain some credence only because the opportunity to 
challenge their truth has not been taken. The mind cannot fully 
comprehend the harm and the hardship entailed by the machina- 
tions of these two deplorable agencies. 

Pitiless publicity must be focused throughout the nation on the 
dangers incident to insurance in unlicensed associations and upon 
the losses occasioned through the advice of former agent who 
attempts to justify his own failure by pointing a false finger at an 
institution which has for years proved its worth to humanity. 

A campaign of education is essential to the general well being 
of life insurance. It commands the united support of every company 
and agent. Every city and village in the nation must be apprised 
of the distress possible to those who fail to contact either a regularly 
licensed agent or their state insurance department before insuring 


or lapsing. 
) J. V. e.. 
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THE CANCER RECORD OF 1933 


By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician 


Sharp Increased Mortality in 1933 Continues 


Steadv Advance Recorded Annually Since 1906 


ANCER in 1935 exacted a heavier 


of lives in American cities 

than ever before. Compared with 
932 there was an increase in the rate 
American uniform 


records dating back to 1906 from 122.7 


cities with 


per 100,000 to 124.7. During the first 


14 years of the period under review the 
rate increased 36.2 per cent against 


24.4 per cent for the second 14 years. 
The slight decrease in the 


tionate 


propor- 
increase is to be expected in 


view of the much higher rate prevail- 


ing at the present time than during 
former years. 
Cancer is now the second leading 


cause of death, following diseases of 
the heart considered as a group. It is 
by far, however, the most important 
of our chronic diseases demanding more 
than ever the services of the physician, 
the urgeon, the radiologist and the re- 
earch worker, for regardless of an im- 
mense amount of qualified attention the 


over, the disease continues to 
baftl the 


treatment and 


world 
magination as to diagnosis, 


control. However dis- 


agreeable the conclusion, we appar- 
ently have not made the progress an- 
ticipated for the disease continues to 


regardless of strenuous efforts 


to stem its ravages in the American 
population. The colossal magnitude of 
the problem is better illustrated by the 
that in the 50 cities under 


population 


statement 
review, with an aggregate 


of about 32,000,000 in 1933, there have 


been 722,274 deaths from cancer since 
during a period of 28 years. 
The details of the for the 50 
in the table following 
in the usual form, showing an increase 


1906, or 
record 


cities are given 


in the rate from 71.6 per 100,000 in 
1906 to 100.2 in 1920 and to 124.7 in 
1955. 


In more detail I give the 


returns for 
177 American cities for the two years 
1932 and 1933, the deaths and 


the rates per 100.000 of 


showing 
population. 
with a combined popula- 
44,000,000, show 


These cities, 
tion in 1933 of about 
the rate from 117.1 per 


1933. The 


cancer deaths in 


an increast n 
100,000 in 1932 to 118.3 in 
aggregate number of 
these 177 cities In 1933 


50,347 in the previous 


reached a total 
of 51,759 against 
vear. The details for these cities are 
given in the table on page ten. 


CANCER IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES—1906-1933 








Death 
N t Rate pe: 
Ye (it l u t ! C‘ancet 100,000 
ae Sha is O10 71.6 
8.688.6 14.020 rE Y 
+ON 06.0 14.458 7 
’ 7 10% S51 7409 
12.858 16,¢ S201 
4 v 14,656 17.174 s? & 
/ 1,238,044 18,1 S5 
’ t JL. OL, 3Nt 19.344 SS.49 
1 a 17! O87 40.0 
v 84,9 O04 90.4 
’ i.N44 93.8 
1917 0 2 34 22.576 94.9 
' ‘ 1.300.086 16 a 
’ () 1.N1 SA 4,1NN 7 
1% Th >, 308.62 25.348 100 
9: v 795,496 6,424 102.4 
’ 0 6,281,917 7,698 105.4 
‘ 6.801.570 29 279 109 
l ( 7,297,071 0.956 113.4 
4 , 28,053,988 1.80% 113.4 
rat ‘ 28,609,424 82.477 113°5 
4 ~1T1LO,5S¢ 33,385 114.7 
1928 1.68714 s4,S89 117.5 
1929 a 0,231,732 ; ‘ 117.8 
| 0.504.520 4 122.3 
1.987,4 121.0 
1.5OT, 451 122.7 
$2.70 NS 124.7 


a t ens 1906-1919 6.2 
According to this table, in 1933, there 
were 20 cities with a rate in excess of 


150 per 100,000 as given below. 


in 19338, non-resident 


It is further explained by the Health 


only 10 were 
Officer that, “The term non-resident is 
here employed to designate only deaths 
in two general hospitals and six insti- 
tutions of patients or inmates who had 
come to Concord from other areas for 
the sole purpose of entering the hos- 
pital or institution; no further cor- 
rection is made for residence for the 
reason that no information is at hand 
in regard to Concord dying 
away from Concord.” This complication 
also occurs in many other localities but 
for the time being it would be an 
utterly hopeless task on my part to 
attempt to make correction for non- 
residential deaths which would involve 
extended with health 
departments all over the country with- 
out much prospect of useful results. 

I give below a list of 10 cities with 
the lowest cancer death rates in 1933 
which challenges attention as possible 


people 


correspondence 


sources of useful information. Some of 





CITIES WITH CANCER DEATH RATES 


M liso Wis ° 304.2 
( N. H 217.5 
l i Me 211.8 
I na, Ca 207.6 
(i; icest Mas 178.9 

roy, N. ¥ 178.1 
Bos Mas 176.2 
New Have ‘ 175.8 
San Franc ( 174.2 
QI \ {] 173.9 


IN EXCESS OF 150 PER 100,000 IN 1933 








Minneapoiis, Mini L167 

Albany, N. Y 165.4 
Newport, R. I 160.7 
Portland, Or 160.2 
Sacramento, Cal 156.1 
Seattle, Wash . 153.7 
is Bee Be. «6 152.7 
Elmira, N. Y 152.6 
Newburgh, N. Y.. 152.1 
Wheeling, W. Va 151.5 





This tabulation requires careful con- 
sideration in view of the unquestion- 
able effect of local institutions serving 
cancer patients from surrounding com- 
munities, increasing considerably the 
local cancer death rate. It will be ob- 
that Madison, Wis., heads the 
list as it did last year. How much of 
this represents the local population and 


served 


how much the non-resident population, 
cannot be stated. The same conclusion 
applies to Concord, N. H. As explained 
to me in a letter from the Health Of- 
dated March 29, 1934, “We have 
here a large state hospital for the in- 
sane, three old people’s homes, the state 
prison and an orphan asylum. Although 
the inmates of these institutions come 
n all parts of the state, they are 
counted by the Bureau of the Census 
as residents of Concord.” But after all 
made for this fac- 
tor, out of the 57 deaths from cancer 


when allowance is 


rates for 
must be some 


have had low 
many years and there 
local explanation for these extraordi- 
nary differences. A range in rates from 
17.0 for Hamtramck, Mich., to 304.2 for 
Madison, Wis., certainly demands at- 
tention as to underlying conditions 
which can only be revealed by an ex- 
haustive study of local facts. 


these cities 


TEN CITIES WITH LOWEST CANCER 
DEATH RATES IN 1933 
Rates per 100,000 
Hamtram« Mich 17.0 
Cicero, Ill. 6.5 
Winston Salem, N. C $8.9 
(;aryv, Ind 71m) 
Flint, Micl 0.9 
Portsmouth, \ 55.8 
McKeesport, Pa 6.1 
Bayonne, N. J 9.2 
Houston, Texa 0.4 
Greensboro. N. CC 60.7 


The table following shows the can- 


cer deaths and death rates in 1932 and 
1933 for the five largest cities of the 
country as a matter of exceptional in- 


+ 


terest. 
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CANCER IN FIVE LARGEST CITIES IN 
1932 AND 1933 
Rates per 100,000 
1932 1933 

Deaths Rate Death Rate 
,904 110.8 1.055 113.0 
1,203 71.0 1,127 64.4 
y ele 1,737 125.7 1,784 123.4 
New oe 8,573 118.8 8,932 121.8 
phia 2,710 137.0 2.787 140.0 
18,127 114.8 18,685 116.0 
In these five cities the number of 
ancer deaths increased from 18,127 
n 1932 to 18,685 in 1933, or respec- 
tively an increase in the rate from 


114.8 to 116.0. In all these cities stren- 
jous efforts made to bring 
about better treatment 

me effort has been made at 
the direction of prevention. The 
Detroit is 


have been 


results in and 
local con- 
omparatively low rate for 
explained by the large proportion of 
young people in that city attracted by 


the motor industry and considerably 


below the average cancer age. Unques- 
tionably the age factor in all these 
‘ities has some bearing on the local 


rate but this can only be revealed by 
extended statistical research which can 
nly be made by the Census Office in 
Washington as its contribution to the 
ancer cause. 

Extraordinary increases in the local 
are recorded, for example, for 
Allentown, Pa., from 110.6 per 100,000 


ate 
raves 


in 19382 to 149.1 in 1933; Brockton, 
Mass., from 109.8 to 137.5; Galveston, 
Tex., from 112.1 to 144.1; Newburgh, 
N. Y., from 104.9 to 152.1; Scranton, 


Pa., from 112.7 to 141.2; Grand Rapids, 
Mich., from 98.7 to 120.6; Lexington, 
Ky., from 105.0 to 144.5; Pasadena. 
Cal., from 159.5 to 207.6; etc., ete. 
When the cities are arranged accord- 
ing to the size of population, some very 


interesting results become apparent. I 


CANCER MORTALITY 


Pag e7 


IN MASSACHUSETTS—1900-1929 








Rates per 100,000 

Age 1900-09 1910-19 1920-29 Awe 1900-09 1910-19 1920-29 
Under 1 x 1.1 10-44 bod 118.5 114.8 
Se 9 et 0 2.1 0-59 239.8 277.7 306.5 
1-14 1 j , HhO-Oo $20.6 20.4 607.6 
15-19 4 0 70-79 617.1 &23.2 1,001.3 
0-29 § { 7 50 & over 716.8 1,050.6 1,283.8 
0-39 0 . Tota 1.2 101.3 125.7 

CANCER MORTALITY IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1901-1930 
Rates per 100,000 
MALES FEMALES 

Ane 1901-10 1911-20 1921-30 1901-10 1911-20 1921-30 
0- 2 2 é é 2 
lo } ) 4 
25, 1 2 ( 16 
35 11 i 79 76 
15 Hs , 7 14 
55 $44 72 s $24 
t) ‘ oOo He 711 774 
and up 7 ! 0 19 3] 

treated at 23 hospitals with consecutive 152,190 in 1951 and 157,682 in 1932. 


for the last decade. 

It is shown by these hospital returns 
that the number of patients 
treated increased from 2141 in 1923 to 
2722 in 1932. The number of operations 

1247 in 1923 to 1679 in 
percentage of opera- 
tions increased from 58.2 to 61.7. 
cer deaths from all causes increased 
from 480 in 1923 to 609 in 1932, while 
the number of cancer deaths from op- 
erations increased from 169 to 233, or 
respectively from 13.5 per cent to 13.4 
per cent of all cancer cases operated 


records 


cancer 


increased from 
1932, while the 
Can- 


upon. 

After many years of thoughtful con- 
sideration and exhaustive statistical 
study, I am fully convinced that the 
apparent increase in cancer is real and 
not to be explained away by changes in 
the age, constitution or improvement in 
diagnosis. Both of these factors, no 
doubt, have some bearing upon long pe- 
riods of time, and the conclusion as to 
an increase by no means applies to all 





CANCER IN 

Rates 

Cities in 1932 
Population 


176 AMERICAN CITIES IN 
per 


1932 AND 1933 


100,000 





Groups No Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
25,.000-100,.000 S7 5.621.075 6,071 108.0 5,704,486 < 112.0 
] H00-500,000 76 15,660,938 18,087 115.5 15,941,306 115.4 
Over 500,000 13 21,698,900 26,145 120.5 22,078,472 122.0 
give above a table showing the rates age periods and all types of cancer, 
per 100,000 for three groups of cities. each and every one of which is subject 

The higher rate for larger cities is to its own rate of fluctuation. Tabu- 


quite possibly the result of local facili- 
ties for treatment attracting non-resi- 
dents disproportionate to the total. I am 
able this year to add to the foregoing 
Statistics a tabulation of cancer cases 


lating the returns, for example, for 21 
European and other foreign countries, 
excluding the United States, there has 
been an increase in cancer deaths in 
these countries from 146,975 in 1930 to 





CANCER IN 23 AMERICAN HOSPITALS—1923-1932 








Cancer Cancer Cancet! Cancer 
Cast Cases Deaths Deaths From 
Tr Operation Per Cent All Causes Operation Per Cent 
: 8.2 480 169 13.5 
97.0 4s9 162 2.2 
99.1 14 177 12.8 
2 52.1 937 163 12.9 
é 4.7 546 IS2 12.9 
‘ 4.1 536 162 11.8 
7.9 61 189 13.0 
‘ 7.3 87 -o8 15.1 
chenee ).96 56.3 723 47 14.8 
2,722 61.7 609 33 13.9 
“ 25,275 6.9 62 1.922 13.4 
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The returns for the first nine months 
of 1933 indicate a further increase pro- 
portionate to the increase observed in 
the last few 

I have also tabulated the cancer mor- 
tality of Massachusetts since 1860 and 
give below the rates per 100,000 for 
both sexes combined for the last three 
decades ending with 1929. 

This tabulation indicates a 
increase at ages over 60 and a varying 
rate of change at previous ages. It may 
be assumed, therefore, with a reason- 
able degree of assurance that cancer 
at the younger ages is still compara- 
tively rare but at the older ages a 
decided increase has occurred. 

I give a somewhat similar table for 
England and Wales comparing the 
three decades previous to 1930, separ- 
ately for each sex. 

I place more reliance upon specific 
death rates for selected periods of life 
than upon standardized death rates 
combining all ages. As observed in this 
connection by the Medical Superinten- 
dent of the Registrar-General’s Office 
of England and Wales, in his annual 
report for 1931, just published, 

“The trend of the sex death-rates at 
the several age-groups are widely dif- 
ferent. The rates for each sex at ages 
over 75 have increased progressively 
since 1901-10, more rapidly for males 
than females. At 65-70 there has also 
been a progressive increase for males, 
but for females this has been recently 
arrested. At 45-65 there is evidence of 
an arrest in the increase of the male 
rates, commencing earlier at 45-55 than 
at 55-65, whilst the female rates at each 
age group from 25 to 65 have declined 
since 1901-10, the extent of this fall 
amounting to 13 per cent at ages 35- 
45, 8 per cent at 45-55 and 7 per cent 
at 55-65.” 

This is particularly well illustrated 
for San Francisco for which I have the 
rates for the last 12 years. The crude 
cancer death rate of San Francisco has 


years. 


decided 





increased from 147.4 per 100,000 in 
1920-23 to 177.8 in 1928-31. The rate 
for cancer of the buccal cavity in- 
creased from 6.5 to 8.2; stomach and 
liver, from 52.0 to 57.1; intestines, 
(Continued on page 10) 








With the Editors 


Directors Should Direct 


O tne busine istom 
United State whic 
tnat 


; + 


an individual to the 


ivn observe! 
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irectors Of a corpora 
then promptly forgetting 
that 


tigation” 


onsibility toward 
an “inve 


+ 


he horizon. Casualty 


irety insurance companie 

notable offenders in this re 

during the boom days prior 
1929 and many of them 
ie the practice. 


con- 


[nsurance directors frequently 
vere elected to the board without 
in previous determination of 


their wishes in the matter. Some- 
times a man, so elected, protested 
unwarranted his 
ame and issued a formal notice 

withdrawal. Often, too, an 
the board of a fast- 
growing casualty and surety com- 
pany implied no particular fitness 
for the office other than the pos- 
session of a reputation running 
from that of a coffee 
to that of a political 


a ne use of 


ctior to 


way 


merchant 


ispirant. Meetings of boards of 
asualty and surety directors 
vere mere formalities based on 


letermined actions of the of- 
or of some large stockhold- 
Directors either dozed quietly 
heir seats or did not bother to 


cers 


The results of this business 
Americanism are still apparent in 
the case histories of companies 
in process of rehabilitation or 
liquidation. 

The idea of placing on the 
board of directors of an insurance 
a man who is already 
serving on the boards of a dozen 
or more other corporations is al- 

ost ridiculous except in rare 
Such an individual can 
g no time to the study of in- 
surance or comprehension of the 
business of the particular com- 
pany. He may bring sound judg- 
bear on suddenly pre- 
sented questions, but its effect is 
his lack of under- 
standing of the corporation’s af- 
airs and management. 

It is about time that casualty 


company 


nstances. 


7 s+ + 
ment Oo 


vitiated hv 


ire company airectol 
+ ‘ ° 
ctually do diree Their respon 
Poilit to tne corporation and to 
tockholde | uch that the 


hould be compelled to investigate 
company operation carefully and 
hould be tested a to their insult 
knowledge The farce of the 
meeting holds 
like 
surety insurance 
truggling to recover its 


ance 
ordinary director 
no place in an_ institution 
casualty and 
which 1s 


balance and again become a safe 
storehouse for public investment. 


Kilkenny Kats 


IRE insurance as a business is 
suffering from a complication 
of diseases, most of them the re- 
sult of mistrust between agents, 
brokers and companies. This, in 


turn, has brought into being a 
host of sectional organizations, 
local associations, territorial 


boards, town units, etc., each in- 
dependent of the other and each 
seeking to usurp prerogatives 
which are not properly its due. 

Actually, there is no sane rea- 
for such a condition. The 
business does not need its present 
thousands of “wheels within 
wheels.”” The waste of involved 
money which might easily be put 
to better advantage is only a part 
of the dissipation of energy neces- 
sarily entailed. 

Fire insurance should make a 
determined effort to unite and re- 
align its many organizations so 
that needless ramification can be 
avoided and there will be suffi- 
cient available power to enforce 
regulations and eliminate bad 
practices. 

Would it not be possible for all 
agents to be represented through 


son 


the National Association of In- 
surance Agents and all brokers 


through the National Association 
of Insurance Brokers? If that 
were done, sectional pride could 
still be satisfied through the vari- 
state associations and the 
producers would present a solid 


ous 


front. The companies, on the 
other hand, could readily get 
along with one organization for 
board members and one for non- 


board units. Those, in turn, could 


ri Pa | man i ions 
: eemed nec é vith denpart- 
ments devoted to ac Xam- 
ining, inderwriting and the 
countie otne ing Vnicn now 
eem to need an organization al- 
mo on ever street corner. 

A single nationa Noady could 


have a membership composed of 
and companies’ 
a court of last 
ween the 
business and Then 
fire insurance would have a ring- 
master with a whip to crack and 
its internal disputes would not so 
much resemble the futile wran- 
glings of aptly 


those 
named for one of Erin’s towns. 


brokers’, agents’ 
representatives as 

P ‘ es ail 
appeal and a buffer be 


the public. 


felines 


Higher Than Ever 


HE most accurate records 

available in 1906 the 
cancer death rate per 100,000 pop- 
ulation in the United States to be 
71.6. From that year until the 
present the once 
failed to register an annual in- 


Most fatal di that 


showed 


oot P + 
rate nas not 


eases 


crease. 


have increased in violence since 
that time have shown consider- 
able variations, fluctuating up- 


ward and downward from time to 
time, but h cancer. Its 


upward 


not so 


march has gone on as 
steadily and unhalting as 


the 


downward flow of lava from a 


mountain voleano. The year 1933 
shows the highest death rate 
from this cause rr recorded, 
reaching the alarming figure of 


124.7 per 100,000 population, ac- 
cording to Dr. Frederick L. Hoff- 


4 : 2 “+ 
mans survey for tnat period. 
.+i, + 


Coincident with the publication 
of Dr. Hoffman's article, The 
Spectator reports excerpts from a 
recent address by Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin, of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. Dr. Dublin's 
findings in connection with this 
subject are no more encouraging, 


in fact, less so, than the statistics 


presented by Dr. Hoffman. Speak- 
ing on the topic of “Incidence of 
Gastric Cancers,” concluded 
that the stomach is the principal 


ncer and that bet- 


fatal can 
is urgently 


ite of 
ter reporting servic 
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ro 
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| 
Se nsurance sales in the United 
the year ending April 30 


334. were 10! per cent of those for 


year ending April 30, 1933. ac 
sding to figures released | y the 
*2 insurance Sales Resear: h Bureau 


Superintendent of Insurance R. £ 
Malley wins control of the Con 
sertal Life Insurance Company of 

Lou Mo., on the decision of 
“cuit Judge O'Neill Ryan in the re 


Judg 


zyan overruling a motion for a new 


-sivership suit filed Jan. 3 


al, although an appeal to the Mis 
suri Supreme Court is qranted the 
company. 

The spring meeting of the executive 
-gmmittee of the Insurance Advertis- 
sg Conference is held in New York. 


0. B. Jackman, superintendent of 
agencies of the Bankers Life Company 
¢ lowa, is promoted to the post of 
director of agencies and is succeeded 
2 his former position by W. F. Win- 
terble, Madison, Wis., agency man- 


ager. 





n 


Dr. R. A. Fraser, one of the medi- 
cal directors of the New York Life In- 
wrance Company since (913, and 
oresident of the Association of Life 
ssurance Medica! Directors, is ap- 
pointed chief medical director of the 
company, following the recent retire- 
ment of Dr. E. H. Lines. 





The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, meeting in Chicago, vote 
to hold the reqular annual meeting of 
the convention in St. Petersburg, Fla. 
on Dec. 5. 6 and 7. and to abandon 
for the year the mid-winter meeting 
n New York, usually held during in- 
surance week. 





The resignation of the Home In- 
Company and its affiliates 
from the Nationa! Board of Fire Un- 
accented at the 68th 
annual meeting of the Nationa! Board, 
held in New York, the resignation of 
the Importers & Exporters Insurance 
Company also being accepted. 


turance 


derwriters is 


E. W. Hall resigns as executive 
vice-president of the General Amer- 
ica companies of Seattle, p anning to 
return to the East and engage in 
company work. 





The Insurance Department of the 
State of Georgia adopts the n 

wide definition of the insuring powers 
of marine and transportation under- 
writers as set forth in the resolution 
of the National Convention of Insur- 
December 


ation- 


ance Commissioners of 


1933 





dea for 
*he insurance business in favor of ob- 
Reemploy 
ment Aareement is announced by the 


Nat ona 


Abandonment of the code 
servance of the President's 


Recovery Administration 





in the 


vehicle code for un'form traf 


rc an , 
Further revisions are made 
ulations by the Fourth National! 
Highway 
W ash naton 


omterence on Street and 


ety at a meetina in 
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On the Outside Looking In 
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i—————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 








HE first act of the Recovery drama is 
approaching or, perhaps, has reached its 
close. There will be a short intermission. 

We believe it wise to make that announce- 
ment at this time for there have been in- 
stances where theatrical companies, touring 
the remote provinces, have had their audi- 
ences, at the first drop of the curtain, depart 
for home under the impression that the 
show had been concluded. 

It is simply not in the cards for business 
to continue at the rate of progress evinced for 
the first quarter of 1934. In the first place, 
such a forward surge develops of itself fac- 
tors which automatically check the advance. 
No production spurt is without its measure 
of over-production; no buying wave is with- 
out its excesses. 

We are, moreover, well into the season 
that historically entertains a business de- 
cline, although there is consolation for life 
insurance men in the knowledge that their 
does not always slavishly follow 
the routine of summer dullness 

Additional 
ward business recession include 
drought in the important agricultural 
revions, the dilution of the artificial stimu- 
lants provided by the Government, the con- 
tinued timidity of the capital markets and 
the rising tide of labor disputes (though the 
} 


business 


factors pointing to- 


the 


special 


severe 


latter. be it remembered, is a conventional 
adjunct to industrial recovery). 

But Recovery is a full-length presentation 
in the Eugene O'Neill manner. Please stand 


by for the call, “Curtain going up!” 


week by advising *hs 


States she is suspending a 
rther payments to tnis cou 
unt? ? becomes possibile fo discuss 
an ultimate settement of the ny 


aovernmental war debts with a reason 


adie prospect of agreement. 





Business failures in the United 
States for May dropped to the lowest 
level for any month since January 


1920, the records of Dun & Bradstreet 
Inc., showing 977 solvencies with ar 
aggregete indebtedness of $22,560.- 
835. 





The New York Stock Exchange an- 
nounces that the average price of 
all shares listed dropped $2 to $26.13 
during May. At June | there were 
1,202 issues valued at $33,816,513,632 
against 1,204 issues valued at $36.- 
432,143,818 at May |. 


Composite average of 70 industrials 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the week ended June 2, 1934, ac- 
cording to the New York Herald 
Tribune, closed Monday at 125.84 
and closed Saturday at 124.14. 


Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
36.70 and closed Saturday at 34.90. 


Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same week closed Monday at 94.50 
and closed Saturday at 94.21. 


The steel industry opened the week 
at 57.4 per cent of capacity, accord- 
ing to reports by code members to 
the American Iron and Steel Institute 
making the second consecutive weekly 
gain after two weeks of decline and 
establishing a new peak for this year 





All wheat futures sold above $! a 
bushel on the Chicago Board of 
Trade last week for the first time since 
last August and despite sharp reac 
tions in the two final sessions the 
market closed 6!/2 cents higher than 
the preceding week's close 





Cotton futures last week, after re 


maining in a comparatively narrow 
range for several days, scored a rapid 
advance near the end and finished 
with net gains of 33 to 37 points for 
the week on fears of crop shortage 
due to weather conditions 

The seasonal dropping off in pro 
automobile industry 





duction in the 
failed to materialize last week and 
s estimated that factory outout fo 


May exceeded 300,000 units 


; 





Loading of revenue freight for the 


week ended May 26 totaled 624.567 
cars. which was an increase of 13,425 
cars above the preceding week 
Membership n the Home Loar 
Bank System s reported at 2.50! and 
the home mortgage assets of membe 
building 


ations, are estimated 


nstitutions predominantly 
and loan assoc 


at $3,000,000 000 
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MAKE IT SIMPLE, DIRECT 


AND EXPRESSIVE 
By WALTER CLUFF* 


HEN the Greeks heard So- 
crates they were profoundly 
impressed with his learning 


and went away saying: “What a great 
cholar!” But, when they heard 
Demosthenes they said: “Come on, let’s 
go out and fight Phillip.’ 


There is a great deal of difference 
between delivering a lecture on life 
nsurance and selling a policy. And 
while we have known men so well in- 


formed on technical insurance subjects 
lost entirely the salesman’s 
criticism 
intimation 


that they 
not a 


knowledge or an 


point of view, this is 
against 
that a learned sales talk is not effective, 
but rather a suggestion that the Agent 
the the 
not a his 
movement the 
the consummation of 


have in mind, as purpose of 
display of 


toward 


sales discourse, 


erudition but a 


line and 


dotted 
al alice, 


Your sales talk can become such a 


Life Underwriting Efficiency 
Underwriting.”’ 


literary gem that it entirely lacks the 
“kick” and punch necessary to get a 
hesitant prospect up to the closing 
point. On the other hand, it may lack 
all of the class, beauty, and logic of a 
polished talk, but still in its rough and 
ready dress may furnish the “kick.” 

Knowledge is power, but a display of 
knowledge, merely for the purpose of 
“showing off” or trying to make an im- 
pression is a tremendous weakness. It 
is necessary to know and have a 
thorough grounding in the fundamental 
principles of your business. This would 
be conceded by every one. But when 
you approach a prospect, it is well not 
to remember that you know anything 
about the technical side of insurance, 
and bend all your efforts upon an un- 
derstanding of the needs of the pros- 
pect. Talk to him and with him, but 
not at him or over him. 

There is a tendency on the part of 
many agents to speak in generalities, 
to indulge in technical and high sound- 


wm + 


ing words, to use vague and indefinite 
expressions, to talk, as it were, alj 
around their subject as though they 
hesitated or feared to speak directly tp 
the point—better try to be simple, dj. 
rect and earnestly expressive. 

Again, mere words are weak instry. 
ments with which to convey ideas, but 
with the salesman they are his chief 
instrument and, consequently, great 
care in their use should be employed. 
Different shades of meaning should be 
carefully understood; accent, modula- 
tion, tone of voice, should be so em- 
ployed that each word may give out 
its proper meaning and connotation, 

In all sales however, it 
should be understood that while your 
prospect may hear your words, it’s the 
voice of your personal appearance, your 
manner, attitude, and inflections that 
speak the loudest to him. 

Demosthenes began his great oration 
with the simple wish that God would 
inspire in the hearts of the Atheneans 
the same impartial good will toward 
him that he had always entertained for 


discourses, 


He made no reference to his own 
grievances, but identifying his cause 
with theirs, in simple, direct and im- 
presented his 


them. 


pressive language, he 
case; they recognized it as their own, 
and he sold them a war against Phillip. 





DR. DUBLIN ON CANCER 


Believes Death Rate Would Show Far Higher If 


More Accurate Reporting Could Be Obtained 


Decrying the difficulty of obtaining 


accurate information respecting cancer 
mortality due to the fact, among others, 
states the disease 
Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin, third vice-president and statis- 
tician of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, last week urged cancer 
specialists and the entire medical pro- 


that in a number of 


not reportable by law, 


fession to cooperate with vital statis- 
ticians in an effort to secure more reli 
able data along these lines. 


the “Inci- 
before the 
Symposium on Carcinoma of the Stom- 


Delivering an address on 


Gastric Cancers” 


dence of 
ach, at the 50th anniversary of Memo- 
rial Hospital, Dr. 
statistics and facts pertaining to can- 
er of the upon the ex- 
Industrial 
that, in 


Dublin presented 
stomach based 
perience of his company’s 

policvholders. He concluded 


the United States, the stomach is the 
principal site of fatal cancer among 
white males and also very probably 
among white females as well; that the 


incidence of gastric cancer is approxi- 
mately 50 per cent greater among white 
ales than among white females; and 


that among white females, the death 
rate from gastric cancer and, by infer- 
the incidence of gastric cancer, 
appears to be decreasing at a rate 
greater than can be attributed to chance 
alone. “Among males,” Dr. Dublin said, 
“the death rate has shown a slight 
tendency to increase but this is statis- 
tically significant only at the older ages 
of life.” 

Dr. Dublin said that 
many as one-third of the deaths actu- 
ally due to cancer of the stomach are 


ence, 


“possibly as 


ascribed to other causes.” 

Pointing out that in 1932 a total of 
27,000 deaths from gastric cancer were 
the population of the 
Dr. Dublin declared that 
and 


recorded for 
United States, 
due to inaccuracies in diagnosis 
failure to report cases, “it is my judg 
ment that instead of 27,000, the annual 
of the 


stomach and duodenum in the country 


number of deaths from cancer 
at large is now more likely to be close 
to 40,000, 


pneumonia, or 


or about as many as from 


broncho coronary dis- 


ease, including angina pectoris.” 


The statistical picture, however, Dr. 
Dublin declared is improving. 

Utilizing the extensive experience of 
the Industrial policyholders of his com- 
pany, numbering many millions of indi- 
viduals, Dr. Dublin said: 

“I give you these figures for the in- 
sured with the very strong conviction 
that they show us essentially what has 
been happening in this disease in the 
general population of the country as 
well. 

“There was a total of 40,573 deaths 
from gastric cancer among these in- 
sured lives in the years 1917 to 1933 in- 
clusive. These among an 
annual average of fifteen million policy- 
holders over this period. The average 
annual crude deathrate was, therefore, 
15.5 per 100,000 exposed. The gastric 
cancers constituted 20.8 per cent of all 
eancer deaths, the figures being much 
higher among the males than among 
the females.” 

Dr. Dublin explained that, as true 
for the disease in general, deaths from 


occurred 


gastric cancer are largely concentrated 
in the later ages of life. “There are 
few deaths under 25,” he said. “At 
ages 25 to 34, the rates are still low— 
averaging than two per 100,000 
per annum. It is only after age 35 that 
the has 


less 


deathrate from this disease 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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lf Premiums Are Paid With 
WrongfullyAcquired Funds 


A Question Seldom Considered 
But Which May Vitally Affect 
Distribution of Proceeds of 
Contract 


In his address before the annual 
meeting of the Association of Life In- 
surance Counsel at White Sulphur 
Springs, Judge Byron K. Elliott, man- 
ager and general counsel of the Ameri- 
the 
juestion, often 
important, of the right to proceeds of a 


discussed 
but 


can Life Convention, 


seldom considered 


life policy when the premiums have 
been paid with wrongfully acquired 
funds. Some pertinent excerpts from 
his address on this subject follow: 

“The source and character of the 
funds used to pay a life insurance 


premium generally receive little atten- 
tion. Under certain circumstances, 
however, the origin of these funds may 
become a controlling factor in the dis- 
tribution of the policy proceeds. Typi- 
al cases are those of one in a fiduciary 
position who uses money entrusted to 
him to pay premiums on his insurance, 
r one who, although not a fiduciary, 
secures money fraudulently and pays 
his premiums with it. In each such 
case, the party equitably entitled to the 
misused funds is a stranger to the in- 
surance contract and has no personal 
claim upon the beneficiary thereof. 
“Business depressions are the most 
fertile field for instances of misappro- 
priation to various desperate ends. In 
cases where misappropriated 
funds are used for 
premiums, which have found their way 
into court, the true owner of the funds 
so used bases his claim upon the theory 
that the wrongful act of a fiduciary has 
aused the insurance policy and its pro- 
ceeds to be held in trust partly or en- 
The application 


those 


the payment of 


tirely for his benefit. 
f this theory of a trust ex maleficio 

varies in the several jurisdictions. 
“The 


strictly 


latitude characteristic of a suit 
accounts in a large 
difference in the re- 
sults obtained in the different courts. 
When granted at all, the relief may 
vary in extent in three different ways. 
The aggrieved party may te given the 
(Concluded on page 21) 


in equity 
measure for the 
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California-Western States 
Life Headed by O. J. Lacy 


SACRAMENTO, June 4—O. J. 
St. Paul was today elected president 
of the California-Western States Life 
Insurance Company, succeeding J. Roy 
Kruse, resigned. The action of the 
board of directors on Mr. Lacy was 
unanimous. Mr. Lacy assumed his new 
duties immediately, having been in 
Sacramento for the last several days. 


Lacy of 


To accept his new position he has 
resigned the office of executive vice- 
president of Minnesota Mutual Life, 


with which company he has a brilliant 


record. He first joined that company 


in 1922 as second vice-president in 
charge of agencies. He was elected 
vice-president in 1929 and in the fol- 


charge of the 
He became ex- 


lowing year placed in 
company’s investments. 
ecutive vice-president in 1932. 

The selection of Mr. Lacy as its new 
president completes the reorganization 
of California-Western States Life’s offi- 
cial family, months ago. 
The conference the 
company by the departments of Cali- 
fornia, Washington and Utah 
has been concluded as of April 30, and 
and balance 
With 
and 


started two 
examination of 
Oregon, 
a statement of condition 
sheets drafted 
bonds not subject to amortization 
all other assets brought down to their 
actual market value on April 30, 
policyholders amounts to 
with cash on hand of $1,- 


date. 


as of this 


sur- 
plus to 
$1,443,106 
616,000. 


To Complete Elbert Storer's 
Term as Trustee of N.A.L.U. 


Ernest A. 
diana general agent of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual, has been chosen a trustee 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters by C. V. Anderson, presi- 
dent. He will fill out the remainder of 
the term of Elbert Storer, Indiana gen- 
3ankers Life of Iowa, 
illness. Mr. 

recuperat- 
is in charge 


Crane, Indianapolis, In- 


eral agent of the 
who resigned because of 
Storer 
ing and the Indiana agency 
of his son, Horace Storer. 


now is in California 


Western and Southern Leaders 


Leaders of The Western and South- 
ern Life in Ordinary this yéar are 
Manager J. Kelley, Flint; Superin- 
tendent H. Geyer, Huntington; and 


Agent E. Wiegman, Akron. 


Continental Death Claims 
to be Paid by Department 


Rehabilitation Plans as Approved 
by Court Permit O'Malley 
Broad Powers in Operation of 
Company 


The Continental Life Insurance Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., will immediate- 
ly pay in full all of the uncontested 
death claims that were unpaid and 
which have accumulated since the filing 
of State Superintendent of Insurance 
R. Emmet O’Malley’s receivership suit 
against the company on Jan. 3, last. 
The provision for the payment of the 
death claims on a 100 cent 
was a feature of the rehabilitation plan 


per basis 


for the company submitted to Circuit 
Judge O’Neill Ryan on May 31 and 


approved by the judge after a brief 
hearing. 

The court’s order permits the State 
Superintendent to conduct the business 
of the company during the period of 
rehabilitation. The motion filed by 
counsel for O’Malley stated that it 
would be for the best interest of the 
company’s policyholders, creditors and 
stockholders of the company for the 
court to authorize the superintendent 
to take over the company’s assets and 
to take all proper steps to remove the 
causes and conditions which made the 
insurance department’s receivership 
suit against the concern 

O’Malley in the rehabilitation steps 
is proceeding under the new Missouri 
laws that went into effect on April 12, 


necessary. 


last. 

Under the court’s order during the 
period of rehabilitation or until fur- 
ther orders are issued by the court, 
which retains jurisdiction, the super- 


intendent is authorized to continue in 
force all of the outstanding policies of 
the company, and all policies reinsured 


by it, under such conditions as_ the 
court may approve, but he is not re- 
quired to issue any new policies except 


as provided by the court’s order. 
The superintendent is also to be per- 


mitted to f 


all necessary items of 
rehabilitation 
policy pre- 


for the com- 


incur 


expenses during’ the 


period and to receive all 


miums and other income 


pany. 
ide d on 


(Conel page 20) 











home office 
National 


HE first unit of the 


building of the Lincoln 
Life Insurance Company, consisting of 
approximately 121,000 square feet, was 
completed in October, 1923. This unit 
is four stories in height and of a “U” 
1930, addi 
tional units added by 
the legs of the “U,” 


shape. In 1928 and two 


were extending 
making the build- 
“H’"’-chaped 


floor 


stands now an 


total 


ing as it 


structure—the working 


space being approximately 170,000 
square feet. 

The architects of this structure, Mor- 
ris & O’Connor of New York City, 


were commissioned to design a building 
combining maximum utility with sim 
ple beauty and dignity, with provision 
lor expanson. 

The “H” shape design of the build- 


ing, with legs at right angles, pro 
vides two open courts of generous 
areas. This layout provides a direct 


system of air circulation and a maxi 
nium of well-lighted exterior wall sur- 
As a corollary, the cost of arti- 
light and been 
reduced to a minimum. 
60 feet wide, 100 feet long, with high 


face s 


ficial ventilation has 


The wings are 


ceilings which provide ample natural 


light. 
The building is of steel skeleton con- 


struction, fireproofed with exterior 


walls of “run-of-the-quarry” limestone, 
erected on a granite base. 

The simple beauty and dignity of de 
sign has been accomplished by a care- 


ful study by the architects of mass and 


proportion, care and selection of the 
material used and rigid avoidance of 
elaborate and costly ornaments and 


meaningless detail. 
The like the 


houses, is distinctive of the 


building, company it 


twentieth 





Home Office 
Buildings 
of 
Distinction 
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The Lincoln 
National Life, 
Fort Wayne, 
Indiana 


century and could be mistaken as rep- 
resenting no other age. The possibili- 
ties of modern methods of construction 
The design, 
however, is based on the sound princi- 
ples of Greek Doric architecture. The 
fact that the revival of this style which 
occurred in this country during the 
youth of Lincoln and was, up to recent 


are everywhere expressed. 


years, the last good architecture of our 
country, seems to add propriety to a 
structure housing a company dedicated 
to the ideals of Abraham Lincoln. 
The embellishments on the building 
have been done with discretion and re- 
straint. The forecourt is spacious and 
hospitable 
for the 


providing an ideal setting 


heroic bronze statue of “The 


Lincoln.” This statue was 


Youthful 
created by Paul Manship and dedicated 


in 1932. It depicts Lincoln, the Hoosier 
youth, at about the age of 21 and is 
considered by many as one of the out- 
standing heroic bronzes of the Great 
Emancipator. 

The design of the building was de- 
veloped in strict conformity with the 
use for which it was erected. Depart- 
mental areas assigned and _ ar- 
ranged to make for maximum oper- 
ating efficiency. Careful planning has 
made it possible to route the flow of 
work in a straight line, practically 
eliminating the use of mechanical con- 
veyors—only one vertical con- 
veyor is used, primarily for the trans- 
fer of “jackets” 
the file room, which is located 
basement. 


were 


record 


from various floors to 
in the 


The expansion of the company will 
be taken care of by the adding of ten 
stories to the present structure. The 
foundation and steel been 
designed and erected to carry this addi- 
tional load. 

The larger 
having a frequent interchange of rec- 
ords, are located in the four floors of 
the south wing, which is 275 feet long 
and 60 feet wide. The basement houses 


work have 


operating departments, 


the policy and general files, supplies, 
mail and shipping activities. These de- 


partments maintain contacts with the 


operating units of the floors above, 
through the medium of an automatic 
vertical conveyor. The first floor oi 


this wing houses the accounting de- 
partment with its 


and the 
policyholders 


various divisional 


units, cashier’s department. 


Local desiring to pay 
premiums direct to the home office find 
1934 
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With the exception of the machine 
oms, the floor area in the accounting 
jepartment is devoid of private offices 
and, the ceiling being equipped with 
Johns Manville sound-absorbing tile, 
rovides ideal working conditions. Two 
rooms separated from the main depart- 
ment with soundproof partitions house 


he addressograph equipment and the 
tabulating equipment. 
The major portion of the 
occupied by the actuarial de- 
The Hollerith tabulating 
equipment is located in a soundproof 
room. A portion of this wing is occu- 
pied by the central transcribing depart- 


second 
floor 


partment. 


ment. 

The third-floor south 
pied by the new business department, 
reinsurance department and the under- 
writing department. The work is so 
arranged as to permit a steady flow of 
operation from the time the applica- 
tion is received in the mails until the 
policy form is issued and prepared for 
mailing. The numerous files incidental 
to new business work are housed in this 


wing is occu- 


department. 

The north wing houses the various 
staff units and those departments which 
are not of a strictly productive nature. 
Half of the basement of the north 
wing is utilized for housing fifty em- 
ployees’ cars—the balance of this wing 

utilized by the printing department 
and for “dead storage.” 

The first floor of the north wing is 
utilized by the investment and mort- 


gage loan departments. The second 
floor of the wing is used by the home 
office agency department and the agency 
executive offices. Half of this wing is 
utilized as a combination library and 
auditorium. 

The major portion of the third floor 
north wing is devoted to executive of- 
fices, the office administration depart- 
ment and the company cafeteria. The 
legal department occupies the second 
floor of the cross-bar of the “H” struc- 
ture. The third floor of this area is 
occupied by the medical department. 

Three types of floor covering are 
used in the building. In the commodi- 
ous lobby and first-floor corridors, trav- 
ertine is used. Mastic floor covering is 
the standard for all the operating de- 
partments, while the second and third- 
floor corridors and all the executive of- 
fices are covered with cork tile. Johns- 
Manville sound-absorbing tile has been 





applied to the ceilings of all private of- 
fices and the majority of the operating 
departmental offices. 

The fourth floor pent house houses 
the Lincoln National Life Foundation 
Museum, which was dedicated on Feb. 
11, 1931, to perpetuate an active inter- 
est in the life of Abraham Lincoln and 
to inspire in all a keener appreciation 
of Lincoln’s ideals. The foundation 
houses the most complete collection of 
literature dealing with the life of the 
Emancipator ever assembled. It also 
contains one of the most complete col- 
lections of Lincoln pictures, cartoons 
and medals in existence. This museum 
serves as a research medium for inter- 
preting the life of Lincoln as revealed 
in public records and original manu- 
scripts. It is-open to the public. Dr. 
Louis A. Warren, eminent historian 
and student in the field of Lincolniana, 


is director. 
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Return of Confidence Is 
Key to Business Recovery 


Frederick H. Ecker, Addressing Metro- 
politan Life Agents in Baltimore, 
Sees First Quarter of 1934 As Key 
BALTIMORE, May 28—The depression 

made people “insurance-conscious,” ac- 

ording to Frederick H. Ecker, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 

Company, who spent a couple of days 

here last 
Mr. 


conferences 


week. 

Ecker came here for a series of 
with field workers of the 
Metropolitan from Maryland and Dela- 
ware. He is on a tour that will carry 
him throughout the United States and 
most of Canada before it concludes. 

With half of his journey behind him, 
Mr. Ecker declared without qualifica- 
tion that business throughout America 
is on the upturn, riding high on the 
tide of increasing confidence. 

Mr. Ecker said that the sale of in- 
surance is “up,” and pointed out that 
this furnishes a fair barometer of con- 
ditions in general. 

He declared that the Metropolitan 
has shown a 20 per increase in 
business for the first quarter of 1934, 
as compared with the same pericd of 
1983. 

“The depression made people ‘insur- 
During the bank holi- 
day the companies were forced to func- 
banks, and during the entire 
period of the depression none of the ‘old 
line’ companies folded up. The Metro- 
politan during the past five years paid 
its policynoiders $2,300,000,000. It in- 
creased its assets by a billion dollars 
and its surplus by a hundred million,” 


cent 


ance-conscious.” 


tion as 


he said. 

The return of confidence is the key 
to business recovery, according to Mr. 
Ecker, who declared: 

“Four-fifths of bank 
were due to lack of confidence. 
leads to hysteria, and hysteria leads to 
bad judgment, and no bank is strong 
enough to face an overnight demand 
for the major portions of its deposits.” 

Commenting on the 
vestments in Maryland, Mr. Ecker said: 

“We have approximately $22,000,000 
Maryland, 
Four millions of this is in 
city bonds, $4,000,000 in the 
bonds of other corporations here and 
$13,500,000 in real estate loans. 

“t that all of these 
investments have their worth 
throughout the past trying years, and 


our failures 


Fear 


company’s in- 


invested in most of it in 
Jaltimore. 


Baltimore 


remarkable 
proven 
we have not had a default on a single 


investment in the state.” 


Analyses of Life Policies 
Must be ''Exact"’ in Oregon 


A. H. Aver- 
ill, of Oregon, in an effort to curb the 
practice of certain life insurance agents 
in the state who submit “incomplete 
and deceptive analyses of policies held 
by the insured,” has issued a ruling in 
which he life insurance com- 
panies operating in the state that, ef- 
fective June 1, 1934, every analysis of 
life writing for an 
insured the form 


Insurance Commissioner 


advises 


policies made in 


must show policy 


number of the policy being analyzed, 
the name of the company in whose be. 
half the analysis is made and, further, 
that the analysis must be signed by 
the agent or company representative 
making it. 

In most incomplete 
and deceptive analyses do not state the 
name of the company in whose behalf 
they are made or the name of the agent 
submitting them, said Commissioner 
Averill. “Oftentimes,” said the com- 
missioner, “the figures submitted clearly 
show an intent to twist the business al- 
ready in force.” 


instances these 
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WHEN YOU NEED it most, life insurance will be ready 


index, as an emergency 


When your family 


needs it most, life insurance swings into action for it 


alone, of all investments, is governed by events and 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


BROADWAY, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Medical Section Prepares 
For Annual Convention 


American Life Convention Doctors, 
Headed by John R. Neal, to Gather 
at Hot Springs June 14-16 


Arrangements have been made to 
take care of a record attendance at the 
twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Medical Section of the American Life 
Convention to be held at the Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va., on June 14, 15 and 16. 

The program for the three-day gath- 
ering links the latest scientific develop- 
ments in life insurance medicine with 
their practical application. Men of out- 
standing ability have been called upon 
to present the prepared addresses and 
to lead in the discussions which will 
follow. 

The theme of the meeting will be 
“How to Select the Right Kind of Busi- 
ness.” Dr. John R. Neal, secretary- 
treasurer and medical director of the 
Abraham Lincoln Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Springfield, Ill., is chairman of 
the Medical Section and will preside at 
the meeting. He will open the first ses- 
sion at 9.30 a. m. June 14 by delivering 
his address as chairman of the section. 

Then will come greetings from the 
president of the American Life Conven- 
tion and also from the president of the 
Association of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors, after which the regular busi- 
ness program will be presented. 

In view of the many possibilities for 
recreation in Hot Springs, the program 
committee, headed by Dr. Donald B. 
Cragin, medical director, Aetna Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn., 
confined the business sessions to the 
mornings, leaving the afternoons and 
evenings free for recreation and amuse- 
ment. There is an excellent golf course 
available for those who delight in chas- 
ing little white balls around converted 
cow runs. Whether it be bridge or 
other forms of entertainment desired 
by the individual, he is likely to find it 
prepared for him and his ladies. 


Testimonial Dinner Given 
Connecticut Mutual Head 


James Lee 


Connecticut 


A testimonial dinner to 
Loomis, president of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, was 
given at the Farmington Country Club, 
Farmington, Conn., on Thursday eve- 
ning, May 31, in recognition of his 25th 
anniversary with the company and the 


achievements of The Con- 


vic torious 


1934 
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necticut Mutual’s Spring Drive, car- 
ried on under his leadership. 

Mr. Loomis first became associated 
with The Connecticut Mutual in 1909 
as assistant secretary. In 1918 he was 
elected vice-president and made a di- 
rector a few months later. Upon the 
death of the late president, Henry S. 
Robinson, in 1926, Mr. Loomis became 
the chief executive of The Connecticut 
Mutual. 

The Connecticut Mutual’s Spring 
Drive was carried on from April 2 to 
May 11, under President Loomis as 
commander-in-chief, and with $20,000,- 
000 on 5000 lives set as the goal. When 


Kentucky Senate Exempts 
Insurance In Tax Bill 
FRANKFORT, Ky., June 5—An amend- 
ment exempting all insurance companies 
from paying income tax under the bill 
Legislature was 
Committee on 


pending before the 
adopted by the Senate 
Revenue and Taxation. 








the final figures were in on May 11, it 
was evident that the campaign had 
been outstandingly successful, for $32,- 
170,498 on 7259 lives had been achieved, 
an excess of 61 per cent and 45 per cent, 
respectively, over the goals set. 











He Needs Dour Help! 


Remind your prospect of the im- 
portance of being careful in the selec- 


tion of protection. 


Serious discussion of his 
Life Insurance re- 
quirements, 
you 
will 
acquire 

PROTECTION 
THAT FITS. 

Such 
keep their insurance 
in force. 


Snusurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


with 
as his advisor, 
enable him to 


policvholders 


Che Prudential 
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The Inquiring Reporter On 
“Investments and Savings" 


the public is in sympathy with 


and stable insti- 


n which to put its 


ance as a sound 
money in 
other investment plans, 


ustrated by the results of a unique 


rence to 


recently made by the American 


Central Life Insurance Company. One 


hundred twenty-one people 
downtown 
and asked the question: 
you consider the best plan 
investment for the av- 
this 
ry, 57 per cent gave life insurance 


and were 


pped on the streets of 
Ir dianapolis 
“What do 

f savings and 
erage person?” In answer to 
as their preference; 18 per cent gave 
real estate; 9.9 per cent gave savings 
banks; 5.8 per cent gave bonds; 5.8 per 
cent gave stocks; and 0.8 per cent men- 
tioned building and loan. 

Those questioned appeared to be of 
average means and each, upon casual 
observation, looked as though he might 
be a potential buyer of insurance. Al- 
though the number of ques- 
tioned is.somewhat limited to give an 
entirely perfect picture, yet it is indic- 
ative of the high place life insurance 
holds in the average person’s mind. 


persons 


Officials Celebrate 


Century of Service 

Frank H. Weed, 
loan department of the 
Mutual Life, and Oliver D. 
Weed, manager of the actuarial depart- 


manager of the 
mortgage 
Provident 
ment of that company, completed a 
combined service of one hundred years 
on May 23, 1934. The former joined 
the company in 1882; the latter in 1886. 
Both started in a clerical capacity and 

















were promoted to their present posi- 
tions as a result of earnest effort and 
thorough familiarity with their work. 
As head of the actuarial department, 
including the Hollerith section, Oliver 
D. Weed supervises the work of nearly 
His brother, who 
is in charge of mortgage loans, is large- 
ly responsible for the fine showing of 
the Provident Mutual in the mortgage 
investment field during the depression 


seventy employees. 


era. 





Weed Brothers Observe Anniversary 


—<—<< 


Describing the 
Public Enemy 


Public Enemy Number 
like this by the Pacific 
“Police can’t catch 
hold him. He is beyond the Law, read; 
to strike you down. 
tion prefaces a most compelling collec. 
tion of copy and illustration embodied 


1 is described 
Mutual Life 
him. Jails won't 


This descrip- 


in a folder being used in the June drive 
for Disability honor of 
President Cochran. The folder is printed 
in two colors throughout in charts and 


business in 


line drawings. 


Economic Students 
Addressed by Coler 


Wendell P. Coler, actuary of the 
American Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, made the principal 
address at the initiation dinner of the 
Albert Marshall Society last Monday 
night, June 4. The Society is an organ- 
ization composed of the outstanding 
upper-classmen of the economic depart- 
ment at Butler University. 


The Canadian Quintuplets 

The recent birth of a set of five girls 
to Mrs. Ovila Dionne, 24-year-old 
French-Canadian woman who was 4al- 
ready the mother of six children, bears 
out the results of a study reported al- 
most concurrently by statisticians of 
the Metropolitan Life, and reported in 
a recent issue of The Spectator that 
Canadian women—especially those of 
the Province of Quebec—have 
children than American women. 
how it bears it out! 

On the basis of 1930 records, the in- 
surance statisticians found that the 
higher birthrate in Canada was due 
to a greater number of children born 
to Canadian women in the higher age 


more 


And 


groups. Although the 1930 birthrate 
was higher in Canada than in the 
United States—23.9 per thousand as 
against 18.9—yet women under 2( 
actually contributed a greater share 
towards the total birthrate in the 
United States than in Canada. Above 


that age, however, the ratio in favor of 
the Canadian mothers became more and 
more pronounced with increasing age. 
For example, in the age group int 
which Mrs. Dionne would fall, 20 to 24 


years, 14,215 children were born to 
every 100,000 Canadian women, as 
ugainst 12,516 per hundred thousand 


in the United States. At ages 25 to 29 
Canadian births exceeded those in the 
United States by 5,539. 
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Hitting the Ball 
Early in Career 

Recently, The 
some comments on insurance company 
residents who had attained their posts 
arly ages and it was pointed out 
that, of about 1(00 such executives, but 
few reached the position before mid- 


Spectator printed 


ie i1ie. 
Apropos of this subject, William J. 
r, vice-president and superinten- 
3ankers Nationa! 
Life of Jersey City, points out that 
Ralph R. Lounsbury, president of that 
company, was elected to the post at the 
age of 31. So great was President 
Lounsbury’s understanding of insur- 
ance opportunities and service that be- 
fore he was 40 he had organized and 
become president of the Bankers Na- 
tional of Denver and the Bankers Na- 
tional of Jacksonville. Furthermore, 
he was active for both those organiza- 


tions. 


sie 


iege 
ient of agents for the 


N. C. Broadcasting Co. 
Elect Board of Officers 


Joseph M. Bryan, secretary of the 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company, has been elected president of 
the re-organized North Carolina Broad- 
asting Company, owners and operators 
of Radio Station WBIG, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. Karl Ljung, Jr., as- 


sistant secretary of the Jefferson 
Standard, was elected vice-president 
and treasurer. Julius C. Smith and 


Howard Holderness, also of the same 
company, were elected directors. Maj. 
Edney Ridge was elected secretary and 
manager. 

Present plans call for an improve- 
ment in equipment, which will extend 
the broadcasting area of this popular 
North Carolina radio station. 


Midland Life Issues 
Interesting Booklet 


The Midland Mutual! Life, Columbus, 
Ohio, tells the story of the progress of 
America and of the company since 1906 
in a graphic, two-color booklet titled 
“A Story of Progress.” J. A. Hawkins, 
manager of agencies the author 
and compiler of the work which pre- 
sents an illustrated history of the out- 
standing events in American history 
during the past three 
marginal feature, while the center col- 
umns of the booklet offer a concise and 
interesting picture of the growth and 
development of the Midland Mutual. 

The company is tied in with the 
history of the country, as, for example, 
the World War historical sketch car- 
ried as a part of the caption: “... The 
Midland paid all war claims in full 
and at the close of the returned 
all extra war premiums whether the 
insured had deceased or not.” The en- 
tire publication appears to be of a 
nature to command the interest of 
policyholders and the general public. 


Was 


decades as a 


war 


Decline In Suicide 


With all indications now pointing to 
a 1934 suicide deathrate which will 
be lower than that for any year since 
1929, with an all-time health record 
established in the Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific Coast States for the first four 
months of this year, and with Canada 
registering a mortality rate identical 
with the minimum for any previous cor- 
responding period, the good health ex- 
perienced by millions of industrial polli- 
cyholders of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company during the first quar- 
ter of 1934 continued through April, 
despite an increase of 4 per cent in the 
cumulative deathrate, as compared with 
the first four months of 1933. 
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WANTED... Managerial Material 


for States of New York and Ohio _ ~ 4 


BUFFALO MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY* 


Men who would make good local and district oe BUFFALO. NY 
managers in various territories in New York 
and Ohio are wanted by this 62 year old company... 
as agents. Write in confidence with details of experience to 
E. Parker Waggoner, Superintendent of Agents, Buffalo, N. Y. 
18 POLICIES—BIRTH TO AGE 60 ¢ Whole Life Special * 20 Pa 
Lifeand Annuity © 10 and 20 Year Modified Ordinary Li/ 10 and 2 
Payment Life, Endowment at 85 ¢ 


Endowment ¢ Special Convertible Term ¢ 10 Year Term 





Nese. 


to start 


) 
yment Life Special ¢ 


ily Income 


Multiple Option 

© Endowment 
10, 15 and 20 Year 
Three Forms, Birth to Age 10. 











© Children’s Policies 
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AS | LIVE 


By Frank ELLINGTON 


HEN January the first of each 

year begins to draw nigh, as it 
always does whether you like it or not, 
all of us commence to frame our resolu- 
tions for the bright New Year which is 
about to be born. I have resolved my- 
self, and have heard others resolve, and 


have read of resolves, and never yet 
known one that was not laudable in 
purpose, No statistics on the actual 


experience of the human race showing 
how many New Years’ resolutions have 
been broken during the past three dec- 
ades are going to be offered, but the 
figure, I can assure you, is tremendous. 
I have broken three of my favorite ones 
regularly for the past three years, and 
I blame it all on the calendar. In my 
opinion the New Year should be started 
around the middle of February and the 
New Year celebrations on the first of 
January as at present. That would give 
everyone an even break. 


A long as it is not in our power to 
change the calender, why not 
recognize the existing state of things 
and make the best of it? Have Semi- 
Annual resolutions! July 1 would then 
become the logical date, and we'd all be 
able to renew the old, broken ones 
deserving of perpetuation and subscribe 
to a lot of entirely new resolves for the 
last half. This plan offers many ad- 
vantages. In the first place, you enter 
the regular New Year loaded down with 
Xmas bills and tired from the Decem- 
ber drive. No wonder the night of 
December 31-January 1 offers itself as 
a temptation to all good rules. 


HERE are only a few Semi-Annual 
which occur to me at 
the moment, but I that a 
thousand could be envisioned by life in- 


resolutions 
am certain 
surance underwriters for the benefit of 
First, 
A na- 


their prospects and themselves. 
there comes Independence Day. 
tural hazard for life and limb and every 
of property known. Sell protec- 
tion against all. Finish up June quali- 
fied for the “Club” month. Get 
business ahead before the vacation in 
July for the September let-down. Some 


form 


{ 


some 


the “inevitable September 
isn’t. As 


people call it 
but it 


might be 


Jimmy 
“We 


let-down ” 
Durante paraphrased, 


gotta million!” 
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Continental Death Claims 


(¢ ‘ from page ) 


paving the death 


ll, provision is also made t 


ie in full force and effect all life 
ngency payments in sucl cases 

wl nsured prior to his death 
provided in his policy that the proceeds 


hould be paid to the beneficiaries over 
a period of years. 
Claims on endowment contracts that 
have matured through the lapse of the 
endowment period and all supplemental 
per cent 


contracts are to 
payment, but the balance of such claims 


will be withheld subject to further court 


receive a 50 


orders. 

On sums that have been left on de- 
posit with the company at interest and 
subject to demand, provision is made 
that a 60-day waiting period shall 
elapse after a demand for payment of 
such sums and that then only a partial 
payment of 331/3 per cent shall be 
made, the balance to be withheld sub- 
ject to court order. 

A moratorium is declared on all pol- 
icy loans and cash surrenders, except 
that policy loans may be made for the 
payment of premiums on policies of the 
insured or for the payment of interest 
under other policies on debts due the 
company held by the borrower. 

No othe surrender payments 
shall be made, until further court order, 
except in where the trans- 
surrender had 


cash 


instances 

cash 
before Superintendent 
last. 


action for the 
been compl ted 
O'Malley filed his suit on Jan. 3, 

The superintendent is also authorized 
to receive applications for paid-up and 
extended term insurance under the pro- 
visions of existing policies. 


Payments being made under the dis- 


ability provisions of existing policies 
are to be reduced 50 per cent for the 


time bei 
Under the court’s order the superin- 


+ 


tendent is not compelled to adhere to 
the terms of any existing contracts with 
However, the 


agents of the 


authorization for the incurment of any 


company. 


necessary expenses he can enter into 


agents for the 


collection fees 


arrangements with the 


company to pay them a 
in return for their aid in the conserva- 
tion of the business now on the books 
if the company) The superintendent is 
also authorized to rrow money on the 
sset é ywpar subject to ap- 
proval of the « 

H : so directed and authorized to 
make a full and complete appraisal and 
valuatior f all of the assets r the 


Arthur F. Hall 
Heads Civic Enterprise 


Arthur F. Hall, president of the Lin- 
coln National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has been elected president of the Tax- 

there. 
of the 
will 


payers Research Organization 
The group, 
largest taxpayers in the 


make 
of governmental expense locally with a 


some 
county, 


comprising 
an intensive and detailed study 
view 


to recommending economies. 


Fidelity Mutual Drive 
Nets Record Production 

Winding up in a blaze of activity 
which set a record for the past several 
years, the “Friendship Cruise” of The 
Fidelity Mutual field in honor of its 
head, Frank H. Sykes, vice-president 
and manager of agencies, came to an 
end on the last day of May with a gain 
over the corresponding month of 1933 
amounting to 31.5 per cent in applica- 
tions submitted and 28.7 per cent in 
volume submitted. May 31 brought in 
the largest volume of business recorded 
on any day since June 27, 1932, when 
the change in disability coverage was 
imminent. 


Anger & Ehlen 

Frank F. Ehlen, formerly with the 
Buffalo Mutual Life, is now associated 
with Roy W. Anger of Detroit. Anger 
& Ehlen are managers in the state of 


Michigan for the Guarantee Mutual. 


W. W. Klingman Addresses 
Birmingham Association 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 28—Abou: 
350 life agents including the entire Alg- 
force of the Equitable 
Saturday 


bama agency 


heard an address here 
W. W. Klingman, executive vice-presj- 
dent of the Equitable, who was called 
“America’s living salesman’ 
in an article appearing in 
Magazine. The Birmingham 
tion of Life Underwriters sponsored the 
meeting. On the Thursday preceding 
Mr. Klingman addressed the Equitabk 
in assembly at 


greatest 
Americar 


Assi C1a- 


agents of Mississippi 
Jackson. 


Indianapolis Life Meeting 


Agents in Indiana of the Indianap- 
olis Life, held their annual sales meet- 
ing Saturday at the home office. Fol- 
lowing addresses by company officials 
and leading agents, the meeting ad- 
journed to the Kernel picnic grounds 
for luncheon and an afternoon of sport 
and recreation. Edward B. Raub, 
president, A. L. Portteus, vice-presi- 
dent, and W. H. Huehl, actuary, were 
among the speakers. 


Wise-Mooney 

The many friends of Herbert Moone; 
on The Spectator staff congratulate hin 
upon his marriage to Miss Alma Wise 
last Saturday. May the marriage be a 
long and happy one! 











on your hand! 


AND THAT 


calls the new 





« GUARDIAN LIFE NEWS «| 


NEW AUTOMATICS CALLED 
“PRIZE-WINNER”! 


The Guardian Life’s new AUTOMATICS fit today’s conditions like the skin 
Men want maximum protection now, but they want to pay 
as little as possible for it. The new AUTOMATICS provide for this. They 
build a bridge between today’s pocket-book and tomorrow's. They are real 


sales-getters for the alert underwriter. 


JUST STARTS TO TELL 
Bragg, Manager, JAMES ELTON BRAGG AGENCY, New York City, 
Automatics contract “a prize-winner in my Agency.” 


introduced in January of this year, it is already 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Established 1860 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


THE STORY! James Elton 


First 
a big success! 
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Arkansas 
Rural Real Estate 
PINE BLUFF, ARK. 
Arkansas 
from an 
noint, his company is not attempting to 
dispose of any part of the thousands of 
eres it owns in Jefferson and other 
unties in the state, Walter W. Head, 
resident of the General American Life 


Faith in 


Because he con- 
lands rank 
stand- 


jers that farm 


investment 


t th top 


Company, said on a recent 
visit here. Mr. Head, together with 
jepartment heads of his company, was 
n an inspection trip of holdings ac- 
yuired from the Missouri State Life. 


Insurance 


Celebrates Anniversary 


A luncheon honoring Gordon H. 
Campbell on his 25th anniversary with 
the Aetna Insurance Company in 
Arkansas was given by the agents and 
representatives of the company at Lit- 
tle Rock, recently. Approximately 45 
attended. 

Mr. Campbell took over the general 
agency for the company and its affili- 
ates in Arkansas June 2, 1909. Since 
that time, the firm of Campbell, Mallory 
& Throgmorton has been organized to 
onduct the general agency business of 
the Aetna Casualty and Surety Com- 


pany and Mr. Campbell individually 
represents the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company. He received a bronze plaque 


from Mortan B. Brainard, president of 
the Aetna Life and affiliated com- 


panies. 


T. M. Riehle Going Abroad 


Theodore M. Riehle, New York gen- 


eral agent of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, and his son, Theodore, 
Jr., are sailing on June 13th on the 
S. S. Lafayette, to meet Mrs. Riehle 


in Paris, and returning shortly there- 
after with her to New York. Mr. 
Riehle, who is vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
recently was elected the life insurance 
classification member of the Rotary 
Club of New York. 


Western and Southern Transfer 


H. J. Haven, superintendent of the 
Lafayette (Ind.) district of the West- 
ern-Southern, has been transferred to 
Columbus, Ind., where he will be in 
charge of that territory. He had been 
in Lafayette 16 months, going there 
from Crawfordsville. He will be suc- 
ceeded by R. I. Elmore, Lafayette, who 
has been an agent for the company. 


Research Bureau Officials 
Visiting on West Coast 


The San Francisco General Agents 
and Managers Association held its 
regular monthly meeting Friday, June 
1, at the Commercial Club, which meet- 
ing was addressed by John Marshall 
Holeombe, Jr., general manager, and 
H. G. Kenagy, assistant manager of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Fort 


The Five Star Annuity appeals today. Field 


men of THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


Wayne, Indiana, 


arouse interest with this plan which provides: Retire- 


ment income when 


wanted—life 


insurance when 


needed—cash options—and preferred rates. » » » 








With Wrongfully 
Acquired Funds 


(Concluded from page 13) 


entire proceeds of insurance for which 
his money paid the premiums. He may 
have him out of the 
ceeds all the money taken from him, al- 


restored to pro- 
though it greatly exceed the amount of 
the premium. Or he 
lien on the proceeds only for such of 
his funds as are traceable to premiums. 

“A strict application of the theory 
that the policy is impressed with a 
trust in favor of the person whose 
funds were misappropriated for use in 
paying premiums restores to such per- 
son not only his original sum but the 
entirety of the greater fund into which 
the smaller has grown by maturity of 
the policy. The theory would lead to a 
nice profit for the wronged party. There 
is little objection to this, for the owner 
of converted funds offsets his chance 
for gain from the conversion by the 
more likely chance of loss. The courts 
which follow the principal theory 
through to the entire insurance fund 
(or such proportion thereof as the mis- 
appropriated funds bear to total prem- 
iums paid) have impressed me as being 
the more scholarly. They are the ‘old 
line’ logicians. 

“In answer to the argument that, 
regardless of the logical outcome, these 
proceedings are in equity and should 
not allow a profit to the aggrieved 
party or countenance such fortuitous 
enrichment, the assertion is frequently 
made that, on the other hand, public 
policy will not permit equity to support 
a scheme which is initiated by misap- 
propriation and generally reaches final 
accomplishment by suicide. Needless to 
say, neither the suicide nor incontest- 
able clause obstructs the force of public 
policy against suicide and fraud in these 
for payment by the company is 


may be given a 


cases, 


not questioned.” 





Life Index Correction 

In the 1934 edition of the Spectator 
Life Index issued, the 1933 
excess of income over disbursements of 
Life Insurance Company 


recently 


t} 


he Atlantic 


of Richmond, Va., was shown to be 
$255,584. This was incorrect. Income 
actually exceeded disbursements by 


$255,584. 

In the edition of the Life 
the capital on December 31, 1933, 
stated to be $1,000,000 


current 
Index 
was erroneously 
and the par value per share $100, 
whereas these amounts should be $500. 


000 and $50 respectively. 
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TWENTY-YEAR DIVIDEND SUMMARIES 
1934 


\ Da } from t + I Agents 

Tota Averace Cas 

F AN Premiun I N Yearly Value 
20 Years) Dividends Cost Cost 20 Years 

$ $ $ $ 
‘ a Lafe, ¢ 497 80 95 47 402 33 °0 12 311 00 
Atlantic Life, Va b447 80 72 39 375 41 18 77 311 00 
Bankers Life, lowa d528 20 110 99 417 21 20 86 314 39 
Be hire Life, Mass a529 60 91 03 438 57 1 93 331 45 
‘ Life, lowa a537 20 118 70 418 50 20 93 306 00 
imbus Mutual, Ohi a53N 00 102.74 $27 26 21 36 306 00 
necticut General 509 80 74 29 435 51 21 78 311.00 
nnecticut Mutual 527.00 94 52 432 48 21 62 27 58 
Exjuitable Life, lowa 527 60 110 45 417 15 20 86 311.00 
Equitable Life, N. Y 562 20 165 2¢ 396 94 19 85 327.00 
Federal Life, Ill a527 00 33 20 493 80 4 49 306 16 
Fidelity Mutual, Pa a520 00 99 06 420 94 1 05 314 00 
Girard Life, Pa 6440 20 60 41 379 79 18 99 311.00 
(Guarantee Mutual, Neb a436 20 60 49 375 71 18 79 306 16 
Guardian Life, N. Y 527 00 127.41 399 59 19 98 327.58 
Home Life, N 9529 80 113 84 415 96 20 80 331.45 
Jefferson Standard, N. C a516 20 85 27 430 93 21 55 306 00 
John Hancock Mutual a492 00 79 39 412 6 20 63 314 00 
Massachusetts Mutual 527.00 107.75 419 25 20 96 327 58 
Metropolitan Life a480 00 123 35 356 65 17.83 "345 40 
Metropolitan (Whole Life $5000 2140 00 475 56 1664 44 3.22 *1708 30 
Midland Mutual, Ohio 507 20 91 86 415 34 20.77 310.75 
Minnesota Mutual a520 00 130 03 389 97 19 50 306 00 
Monarch Life, Mass a457 00 48 12 408 88 20 44 306.16 
Mutual Benefit, N. J 527 00 106 68 420 32 21 02 27 58 
Mutual Life, N. Y 562 20 142 81 419 39 20 97 327.58 
Mutual Trust, Il! a520 20 89 30 430 90 21 55 214.40 
National Life, Vt te263 50 39 20 224 30 22 43 146.00 
New Fngland Mutual 540 00 182 75 257 25 17 86 327 58 
New York Life 562 20 164 28 397 92 19 90 327.00 
Nortnern Life, Wasn 514 00 94 50 419 50 20 98 302.00 
Northwestern Mutual 537 60 146 77 390 8&3 19 54 327 58 
Northwestern National a520 80 148 81 371 99 18 60 306 00 
Ohio State Life, Ohio a519 80 126 17 393 63 19 68 306 00 
Oregon Mutual, Oregon a525 60 129 42 396 18 19 81 306 00 
Pacific Mutual, Cal m52€ 00 105 72 420 28 °1 01 303 .00 
Penn Mutual, Pa 527 00 135 20 391 80 19 59 327 58 
Phoenix Mutual, Conn p550 80 123 63 427.17 21 36 331 45 
Provident Mutual, Pa 457 80 79 1¢ 378 64 18 93 310 00 
Prudential Insurance at226 30 $32 85 1193 45 119 35 1137.00 
531 00 131 83 399 1 19 OF 302.00 

\ 8509 80 57 28 452.52 22 63 327 .33 

1490 00 $8 51 $41 49 22 07 310.75 

527 00 107 90 419 10 20 95 327.58 

558 00 114 03 443 97 92? 20 330 00 

a537_20 103 63 433 57 21 68 306.00 





value in excess of net payment 


( ) Minus sign denotes cash 
value Dividends actually paid in 1934 on issues of 1924-1933. 
Dividends not quoted beyond tenth year. aEndowment at age 


Maturing at Age 85 f Proceeds subject to withdrawals; 


not subject 


PER $1000 ORDINARY LIFE AT AGE 35 
BASIS 


Brief, Published by The Spectator Company) 
ActvaL History Rate or INTEREST 
es PavABLE tn 1934 
Average Net Ac tual 
N Net 15-Year 20-Year Interest vs 
Cost Annual History History On Earned Expected 
20 Years Cost Average Average On Dividends in 1933 Mortality 
Net Cos Net Cost Proceeds Left to : 
on Issue on Issue 0 Accu- 
of 1919 of 1914 Policies mulate 
3 $ $ a y/ % % 
91 33 4 57 a5 52 a4 54 4.25 4.25 4.24 75 30 
4.41 3.22 c7 .02 ce 50 4 50 4.50 4 42 62.61 
102 82 5 14 e610 c4.79 4 50 4.25 4.2 65.5 
107 12 5 36 e627 c4 89 4 50 4 50 4.17 66.48 
112 50 5 63 e729 4 60 4 50 13.89 136.7 
121 26 6.06 a6 41 a4.77 4 50 4.50 4 33 457 
124 51 6.23 5 52 4 69 425 4.25 4 06 68 24 
104 90 5 25 4 85 3 66 4 40 4.40 4.17 57 54 
106 15 5 31 5 35 3 59 4 50 4 50 4 04 444 
69 94 3.49 4.10 3.40 4.40 4.25 3.81 60 66 
187 64 9 38 a8 51 a7 21 3.50 3.50 2.63 63.7 
106.94 5 35 75 97 c5 50 f 4.25 4.25 3.99 59 93 
68 79 3.44 8.13 c6 54 4.50 4 50 4.05 35.9 
69 55 3 48 4 50 4 50 3.67 55.71 
72.01 3 60 4.92 412 5.00 5.00 4.37 44 35 
84.51 4.23 c5 20 4 06 4 60 4.50 4.38 56.2 
124.93 6 25 6.97 5 33 5.00 5.00 4.6 57.00 
98 61 4.93 c6.08 4 86 4.00 4.00 4.11 66.28 
91.67 4.58 4.13 2.81 4.25 4.00 4.1 59.69 
11.25 56 a4 23 1.54 4.25 4.25 4.41 58 39 
—43 86 —2 19 11.23 —3.00 4.28 4.25 441 58 39 
104 59 5.23 6.31 5.27 4 50 4.25 4 51 35 5 
83.97 4.20 c7 07 5 60 h4 25 4.75 4.19 61.2 
102 72 5 13 4.00 4 00 4.13 40.0 
92.74 4 64 3.67 2.42 4.2: 4 00 4.07 52 91 
91.81 4 59 4 52 3.40 4 30 4 30 4.37 69.17 
116 50 5 83 aG. 74 e617 4 50 4.50 3.79 45.0 
78 30 7 83 c4 49 e325 4.25 4.25 4.08 62.5 
29 67 1 48 4.07 3.15 4.25 4 25 4.77 63 .39 
70.92 3 55 4.00 2 88 k4 00 4 00 4.33 62.2 
117 50 5 88 7.14 5 64 4 50 4 50 4 35 37.7 
63 25 3.16 2 91 1.98 4 60 4 60 4 51 61.43 
65 99 3 30 c7 02 5 45 4 80 4 80 3.76 53.01 
87 63 4 38 c& 06 ch 56 4 00 4 50 4 80 46 3 
90 18 4 51 ch 22 ci 87 48 48 5 04 57.3 
117 28 5 86 7.61 5 54 4 90 4.90 5.09 59.1 
64 22 3.21 3.81 2 86 4.25 4.25 4.28 64.5 
95 72 4.79 pi 94 p3 94 4.25 4 25 3.82 55 4 
68 64 3.43 4 31 3.54 4 50 4 50 4.23 55 57 
158 45 5 65 r3_ 69 r2 61 4 00 4 00 4.22 60.16 
97 17 4 86 7.74 6.44 4.75 4.75 4 87 56.17 
125 19 6 26 e870 “§ 95 4.25 4.25 3.73 68 41 
130 7 6 54 6 46 5 67 4 50 4 50 4 53 69.8 
91 52 4 58 4 32 3 07 4 40 4.25 4.51 61.10 
113 97 5 70 4 32 3.43 4.25 4.00 4.08 57.9 
127.57 6 38 7.67 6 94 4 25 4 25 4.38 53 22 
* Includes settlement dividend of 10% of twentieth year cash 


Ten year exhibit only. t Summary shown is for 10 years only. 
85 b Preferred Risk Whole Life. ec Ordinary Life. d Whole Life 
to withdrawal, 4.4%. g Whole Life Payable at age 85. h Pro- 

k On proceeds subject to withdrawal; on proceeds not sub- 


ceeds payable on demand; on proceeds not payable on demand, 4.75%. 
ject to withdrawal, 4.25% m Prior to May, 1934 p Endowment at age 85 (3% basis); after June, 1934. r Whole Life. s Whole 
t Illustrations are those of the Basic Schedule.v Excluding business of Illinois 


Life Maturing at age 80; minimum amount $5,000 
Life . 1 





age period. 


Dr. Dublin on Cancer 


it is 182.7 per 100,000; among white fe- 


“In closing,” Dr. Dublin said, “may 
I take advantage of this opportunity 


Among white males, 


(Concluded from page 12) males, 85.2 per 100,000. In the next to urge that the leaders in the cancer 
any real meaning. At 45 to 54 years, age period, that is, 65 to 74, the rate field, and through them the medical 
the rates are already fairly high. almost doubles among white males and profession generally, cooperate with 

“Among white males, the average more than doubles among white females. vital statisticians in their efforts to 
deathrate in this age group over this The interesting points in figures are, improve the accuracy of the diagnoses 
entire period of 17 years was 46.7 per first, that the rates rise with advanc- entered on certificates of death. Only 


100,000, as contrasted with 30.6 per 
hundred thousand among white females. 


The trebles in the 


higher among the 


deathrate almost the females. 


ing age and, second, that they are much 


in this way will the statisticians be as- 
sured that their material is worthy of 
statistical analysis.” 


males than among 


The Spectator, June 7, 1934 
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Allege Bad Precedent 


In Delayed Premiums 


Agents’ Acceptance of Warrants 
Not Bearing Interest is Held 
to Result in Discrimination 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 1 — The 
question of whether acceptance by an 
agent of non-interest bearing warrants 
in payment of an insurance premium 
is a discrimination against any other 
policyholders not the same 
privilege was raised in the recent award 
by the Jefferson County School Board 
of $1,382,955 worth of fire and tornado 
coverage on school property to the 
Leedy-Glover Agency of Birmingham. 

A committee of the Birmingham As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents headed 
by Charles L. Gandy, former president 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, strenuously protested to 
the school board but being denied a re- 
hearing proposes to present the matter 
to the Southeastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. The Leedy-Glover Agency 
agreed to accept the non-interest bear- 
ing warrants payable over a five-year 
period for the entire amount of the 
premium of $55,262.92 and to place the 
business in the Merchants Fire of New 
York, the Pearl of London, the Employ- 
ers of New York and the Globe & 
Republic of New York. Most of these 
companies are members of the South- 
eastern Underwriters. 

The committee of the Birmingham 
Board declined to accept the non-inter- 
est bearing warrants, but did agree to 
accept a premium of one-fourth cash 
and the balance payable in three annual 
installments in warrants bearing five 
per cent. 

Charles C. 
insurance, and the state attorney gen- 
eral both held that the acceptance of 
the warrants would be legal provided 
this provision was written into the body 
of the insurance policy itself. This the 
Leedy-Glover Agency agreed to do. But 
Mr. Greer went further and advised 
that in his opinion the taking of the 
non-interest bearing warrants would 
constitute a “bad precendent.” 

Mr. Greer further stated in his 
opinion to the members of the school 
board: 

“Furthermore the 
permitted the writing of the fact that 


accorded 


Greer, superintendent of 


company which 


The Spec tator. June Ye 1934 


the warrants are taken without inter- 
est into its contract, would be obligated 
to write policies for all other insureds 
credit on exactly the same 
basis. And if it failed to do this, it 
would undoubtedly be in violation of the 


anti-discriminatory statues.” 


needing 


Stock Company Premiums 
Decreased in California 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., June 2—Pre- 
miums received by stock fire and ma- 
rine insurance companies in California 
during 1933 $7,- 
318,397.10 compared 
collected by these companies during the 
year previous, according to the advance 
report of Insurance Commissioner E. 
Forrest Mitchell. Mutual fire and ma- 
rine companies during the period show 
an increase of $73,914.07 in net premi- 
ums received, with reciprocals and in- 
ter-insurance exchanges also showing a 
gain of $139,783.46 in premium income. 
Farm county mutuals also show a gain 
of $9,355.96. 


decrease of 


premiums 


show a 
with 


Premiums collected 1933 by 
domestic stock fire and com- 
panies in California totaled $30,253,- 
812.74 against $35,764,051.63 for the 
year previous, while foreign stock fire 


during 
marine 


and marine companies collected premi- 
ums of $7,933,426.84 with 
$9,741,385.05 for 1932. 


lected by mutual fire and marine com- 


compared 
Premiums col- 


panies totaled $1,949,914.74 for 1933 
compared with $1,876,000.67 for 1932. 
Reciprocals and _ inter-insurance ex- 


changes collected premiums of $359,- 
163.11 during 1933 against $219,679.65 
for the previous year. Premiums and 
assessments of the county mutuals to- 
taled $533,739.52 against $524,383.56 
during 1932. 

Net losses paid in the state of Cali- 
fornia during 1933 by the stock fire and 
marine companies show a decrease of 
$3,501,355.98, being $18,079,054.70 for 
1933 compared with $21,580,410.68 for 
the previous year. Corresponding to 
the increase in premium 
losses paid by the mutual companies 
show an increase, being $915,275.67 for 
1933 compared with $772,247.06 for the 
Losses paid by recipro- 
exchanges 


income, net 


previous year. 
cals and_ inter-insurance 
show a decrease, however, being $98,- 
988.69 for 1933 against $121,422.40 for 
1932. Net losses paid by county mu- 
tuals also show a decrease, being $271,- 
605.54 for 1933 against $344,925.47. 





New Hampshire Agents 
Are Given “A Break” 


Insurance Commissioner Orders 
Companies to Issue Policies 
Through Resident Licensees 


When Insurance Commissioner John 
E. Sullivan of New Hampshire this 
week notified fire and casualty com- 
panies doing business in his State that 
all policies written there and covering 
property must be issued through li- 
censed resident agents, he did both the 
agents and their policyholders a favor. 
The ruling becomes effective as of June 
1 and was drafted because the commis- 
sioner believed that many special agents 
had adopted the “questionable practice” 
of countersigning policies written by 
non-resident brokers. His 
rulings on the point are as follows: 


agents or 


1. Every policy contract of insur- 
ance, except life policies, covering prop- 
erties or risks located within the boun- 
daries of New Hampshire, including 
fidelity and surety bonds and health 
and accident policies issued by au- 
thorized insurance companies shall be 
put through the office of its resident li- 
cense agent and there shall be in effect 
a systematic accounting arrangement 
whereby a record shall be maintained 
of all policies whether signed or coun- 
tersigned by a resident agent. 

2. Failure on the part of any resi- 
dent licensed agent to maintain a com- 
prehensive record of brokered business, 
and to receive a just proportion of the 
commission as compensation for ser- 
vices rendered is considered a violation 
of the Public Laws of New Hampshire. 
Companies, agents or brokers operat- 
ing in conflict with this regulation will 
be subject to severe penalty. 

3. The evasive underwriting privi- 
lege exercised by special agents of au- 
thorized insurance companies. which 
has heretofore prevailed by signing and 
countersigning policy contracts effect- 
ing insurable risks located herein has 
this day been prohibited in the State 
of New Hampshire. 

1. The issuance of policy contracts 
covering insurable risks or properties 
located herein can only be transacted 
or negotiated by agents or brokers who 
are the holders of licenses issued by 
this department. Companies accepting 
business of this character from unli- 
censed brokers or agents licensed in an- 
other State to serve the company, but 
not licensed by this department, are by 
such acts, operating directly in conflict 
with applicable statutes, and this prac- 
tice must be discontinued for it is not 
entitled to confidence. 
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Helping Fieldman to 
Increase Their Profits 


Fourth Edition of "Agent's Key 
To Fire Insurance" Will Add 


Money to Producers’ Incomes 


the 
desk of outstanding fire 


at the insurance books in 
r on the 
xecutives and producers and 
enerally see one volume which 
appearance because on its 


is imprinted a golden key. 


Tha more than an identification 
the book; it is a symbol that really 
‘ i ck the door to a storehouse of 


and fact regarding the fire 
When you see that 
the book is “The 


nftormation 
business. 


that 


n irance 


ey, you know 


Agent’s Key to Fire Insurance” by Rob- 
ert P. Barbour, and you also know that 
the man who owns the copy is alert to 
all that will help him understand the 
work in which he is engaged. 
Completely revised and brought up- 
date, the fourth edition of “The 
Agent’s Key to Fire Insurance” has 
ust been published by The Spectator 


This 


dealt with in previous edi- 


new volume enlarges 


ons and in many cases entire chapters 


reedited with an eye on the 


dern developments of fire in- 
rance The author, who is United 


the Northern As- 
added a chapter on inland 


state manager ot 


urance, has 


coverage which will prove in- 


agents and company men 


‘The Agent’s Key to Fire Insurance” 


nformation regarding prin- 


pies, pr 


actices and systems in the field 


f fire insurance which is basic in char- 
acter and will prove of the greatest aid 
conduct of the business. 
that 


the subject of correspondence with, or 


with has not been 


nquiry from, agents, brokers and those 
n their employ. Relations between field 
man and company, between company 


between assured and 


The fourth 


and 


and assured, 


field man are fully treated. 


edition of this necessary and important 
fire irance book covers soliciting, 
licy writing, insurance’ contracts, 
erages available, insuring clauses, 
fhice ystems, cancellations, premium 
lection, loss adjustments and many 
er phases of the business. Concise, 
1uthoritative and comprehensive, “The 
\ger Key to Fire Insurance” is a 
eeded contribution to those text and 
refer works which help fire insur- 
nce men to increase their incomes. 


The thousands of fire insurance men 
have former editions of “The 
Agent’s Key to Fire will 
desire to add this enlarged and mod- 
ernized fourth edition to their equip- 
Others will find it a revelation 
the in- 


who 
. 


Insurance’ 


ment. 
in the study and analysis of 
stitution of insurance. 
The fourth edition of “The Agent’s 
is handsomely 


fire 


Fire Insurance” 
bound in maroon leather, stamped in 
gold and so assembled that it is flexible 
and will readily open at any 
It contains 566 pages of essen- 


Key to 


remain 
point. 
tial data on the business and chapter 
headings are arranged so as to permit 
of ready reference. The price is $3.50 
with discounts for quantity orders. 


Merchandise on Piers 
Increases Fire Risk 


Following the discussion of fire in- 
and about harbors 
which appeared in The Spectator of 
May 17, the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters has made a report on the 
fire which destroyed Pier 38, Atlantic 
Basin. Insurance carried amounted to 
$324,300 for fire with $18,864 of rental 


surance hazards in 


value. 

The report, which was completed by 
William B. White, superintendent of the 
bureau of fire prevention and water 
supply of the New York Board, dis- 
cusses the hazards on piers much in the 
same vein as the articles in The Spec- 
tator and points to the conflagration 
possibilities involved. 


Philadelphia Receives 
Inter-Chamber Reward 

On Monday of this week, Terence F. 
Cunneen, manager of the insurance de- 
partment of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, presented the city of 
Philadelphia with the bronze plaque 
which it won in the 1933 Inter-Chamber 
Fire Waste contest. The award was 
received by J. Hampton Moore, mayor 
of the Quaker City, it being the fourth 
time that Philadelphia has been among 
the winning cities. 


Fire Examiners’ Annual Election 

The Fire Insurance Examiners’ As- 
sociation of New York, at its annual 
meeting in that city last week, elected 
James A. Neilan of the Norwich Union 
Fire as president. George H. Mysall of 
the Home was made vice-president, with 
Arrington of the Norwich 
Union as secretary. The new recording 
secretary is J. A. Stafford of the Home. 
Anton L. Kuzelka of the Commercial 
Union named treasurer. 


‘ > 
George R. 


was 


— 


Full Coverage Marks 
New Auto Policy 


Joint Contract To Be Issued in 
Michigan Has Backing of Three 
Large Stock Insurance Groups 


MicH., June 4—A brand- 
automobile 


LANSING, 


new coverage 
policy” is to be introduced in Michigan 


‘complete 


soon by three big fire companies, the 
Hartford, Fire Association, and Great 
American. It is a radical departure 
from any present policy and will be is- 
sued only to carefully selected appli- 
cants covering preferred risks in strict- 
ly private automobiles. A 
sample of the new policy has been sub- 
mitted to the department but rates for 
the coverage have not yet been disclosed, 

The hazards covered are listed under 
eight headings, as follows: 

1. Fire, from any cause and lightning 


passenger 


damage. 

2. Theft, robbery or pilferage. 
including, in addition, 
hail, sleet, 
rain, flood, rising water or accidental 
and external discharge or leakage of 
water, damage by falling aircraft, 
earthquake or explosion, excluding any 
internal damage to the motor from any 
of these hazards. 

1. Collision, skidding, upset, or glass 
damage from any accidental cause in- 
cluding collision with the road-bed. This 


3. Tornado, 


cyclone, windstorm, snow, 


coverage may be written either under 
the “50-50” or convertible collision plan 
or on the deductible plan. 

5. Service coverage up to $10 for 
such items as starting, lighting, and 
ignition service, towing in event of 
breakdown, change of tires, and delivery 
of gasoline or oil where necessary. 

6. Riot, civil commotion, insurrection, 
authorized destruction or emergency 
police service by civil authorities or 
malicious damage or destruction of the 
insured car by any persons other than 
the assured. 
derailment, 
conveyance 
being 


f 3urning, collision, 
sinking, stranding of 
upon which the insured 
transported, including general average 


any 
car is 


and salvage charges for which the as- 
sured is legally liable. 

8. Personal wearing apparel of as- 
sured or members of immediate family 
still at home, including personal effects, 
robes, etc., for not exceeding 
$100, if damaged by fire or lightning 
while carried in car, excluding damage 
from use of smoking materials by oc- 


amount 


cupants. 
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Dwelling House Fires 
Lead in Fatalities 


Survey Reveals That Children 
Are Victims in One-Third of 
Deaths Resulting From Burns 


more than 75 per cent of the 
life from fires occur in dwell- 
than one- 
facts contained 
death total for 
is estimated 
The observa- 


That 
losses of 
ings and that of these 
third children are 
n a study of the fire 
the United States, which 
at 10,000 lives annually. 
tion is made by the engineering depart- 
ment of the Continental and Fidelity- 
Phenix fire insurance companies of the 
“America Fore” group based on figures 


more 


are 


ff the National Fire Protection Asso- 
iation. 
While the casualties resulting from 


fires in rural dwellings reach the high 
total of 37 per cent of all kinds of fires, 

is also true that the deaths in city 
dwellings including every type of apart- 
house, hotel, lodging and tene- 
ment will total a similar percentage. 
However, in city dwellings alone, which 
fall into the of individual 
homes, the proportion of fatalities from 
fires is but 53 per cent of the casualties 


ment 


category 


in rural dwelling fires. 

The next largest individual cause of 
is automobile fires which ac- 
counted for 4 per the deaths. 
Other important items for the first three 
months of this year, on which the per- 
fires in insti- 


fatalities 
cent of 


entages are based, are 
tutions, airplane fires and deaths due to 
responding to fire alarms. 

The fewest 
urred in industrial 
forest or brush fires. 


fatalities oc- 
and 


number of 
occupancies 


A further study of the causes of loss 
the 


causes of 


f life, rather than the 
fires, shows that 42 per cent of all 
fatalities were due to persons being 


trapped in burning buildings which no 
doubt accounted for many of the rural 


and city dwelling casualties. 
This number of tragic deaths far ex- 
eeded any other classification, the next 


argest number being 5 per cent due to 
ffocation of overcome by 


su persons 


and 4 cent resulting from 
latiles being used to start a fire. 
According to officials of the fire in- 


loss of life due 


smoke 


per 


surance companies the 
es is higher than it should be and 


ern safety and educational mea- 


sures should be adopted more generally 
he public to reduce what in many 

ases is an avoidable tragedy. 
Spectator, June 7, 1934 
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North Carolina Agents 


Will Meet June 18-19 


The 37th 
North Carolina 
ance Agents will be 
and 19 at Mayview Manor, Blowing 
Rock, in that State. Frank T. Priest 
will represent the National Association 
at the sessions, which will be presided 
over by C. W. Coghill, president of the 
organization. 

There will be a discus- 
sion headed by Manager John T. Saint 
and, on the second day, Godfrey Chesh- 
ire, chairman of the field con- 
ference, will present views of his unit. 


annual meeting of the 
Association of Insur- 
held on June 18 


round-table 


men’s 


Mo. Supreme Court Denies 
Rehearing on Rate Case 

St. Louis, Mo., June 5—The Missouri 
Supreme Court today rejected motion 
by counsel for 143 stock fire insurance 
companies seeking a rehearing on its 
decision of May 4 sustaining the juris- 
diction of the Cole County Circuit Court 
which about a year ago ordered the 
companies to make full restitution to 
their policyholders of all excess pre- 
miums collected between Nov. 15, 1922, 
and Aug. 9, 1929, in violation of a 10 
per cent reduction order by the Insur- 
ance Department and later sustained by 
the courts. 

The high court’s action today permits 
the Circuit Court to proceed immediate- 
ly with the enforcement of its order by 
obtaining an accounting of the sums still 
due policyholders together with interest 
thereon. Estimates of the amount in- 
volved range from $500,000 to $5,000,- 
000. The total 
lected in the period named were $13,087,- 


excess premiums col- 


619, and Circuit Judge Sevier entered a 
judgment for this full amount plus 
$5,586,177 interest, but this total will 


be modified by credits for premiums al- 
ready paid back. Ths 
have right of appeal when final judg- 


companies Ww ill 


ment is entered by the Circuit Court for 
the amount found to be still due policy- 


holders. 


Committees Selected 


By National Board 


President William H. Koop Names 
Chairmen of Standing Groups 
to Serve Through Coming Year 


The membership of standing commit- 
tees of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters has just been announced by 
President William H. Koop. Chairmen 
of the committees are ex-officio members 
of the executive committee of the board. 
The list 

Actuarial Bureau 
Martin, Atlas, chairman. 

Committee on Adjustments—Paul B. 
Sommers, American, chairman. 

Committee on Building Construction 

E. G. Pieper, Rhode Island, chairman. 


follows: 


Committee—R. R. 


Committee on Finance—J. L. Par- 
sons, Crum & Forster, chairman. 

Committee on Fire Prevention and 
Engineering Standards—John F. Gil- 
liams, Camden Fire, chairman. 

Committee on Incendiarism and 


Arson—Harold Warner, Royal-Liver- 
pool group, chairman. 

Committee on Laws—F. C. White, 
Hartford Fire, chairman. 

Committee on Maps—Montgomery 
Clark, Hanover Fire, chairman. 

Committee on Membership—Gayle T. 
Forbush, Royal Exchange Assurance, 
chairman. 

Committee Relations 


Fire, 


on Public 
George C. Long, Jr., Phoenix 
chairman. 

Committee on Standard 
Schedules and Forms—F. D. 
National Fire, chairman. 

Committee on Statistics and 
of Fires—W. M. Hoffman, Washington, 
D. C., chairman. 

Committee on Uniform Accounting 


Rating 
Layton, 


Origin 


Gilbert Kingan, London & Lancashire, 
chairman. 
Full membership of the foregoing 


committees has also been appointed by 


President Koop. 
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Securities’ Control Bills 
Cause Companies Anxiety 


the 
such 


interference with 
orderly conduct of 


affairs as are properly the con- 


Governmental 
} 


normal 


and 
cern of the particular business involved 
has long been decried by the indepen- 
dent spirit of the people of the United 
State Far-sighted captains of indus- 
that there 
of commerce and of insur- 


er, realize are 


al h may well—through the ex- 


itional emergencies such as 
that the past three years—become 
point for Federal study and, 
They feel, though, 


any measure adopted during an 


perhaps, regulation. 


t} ; 
al 


emergency period should be so con- 
structed and directed as to be readily 
usceptible of dissolution and _ relin- 
quishment at the conclusion of the crisis 
which brought it into being. 

That is just about how insurance ex- 
ecutives feel about the National Securi- 
ties Act and the Stock Exchange Con- 
trol Bill. They see in both these mea- 
sures a possible source of financial em- 
the 
operation of those measures might tend 
to make immediate liquidity of security 
costly delay, depending 
upon the intent of the wording used and 
the manner of enforcement. 

This point was definitely clarified by 
William H. Koop, president of the Great 
American, in his recent remarks before 
the meeting of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. Mr. Koop, 
who the 
board, frowned on the tendency to ex- 


barassment to themselves because 


a matter of 


annual 


was re-elected president of 


tend Federal control of business into 
the insurance field and, with respect to 
the National Securities Act and the 
Stock Exchange Control Bill, said that 
if these 


a demand for securities available 


function so as to curtail or de- 
stroy 
to insurance companies they will work 
an injury difficult to repair. He voiced 
the apparent sentiment of the company 
the National Board when 
he pointed out that if any Federal mea- 
lessen the facilities for 
hypothecation of securities, or 


members of 
sures tend to 
instant 
their prompt barter and sale, the liquid- 
ity of insurance company assets is cer- 


tain to be adversely affected. 


Extended Federal Authority 
ls Bugbear of Executives 


Both the Senate and the House bills 


embody conditions and re- 
quiring that companies having securi- 
ties listed on the Stock Exchange should 


make periodical reports showing their 


provisions 


financial structure and standing. This 
is the point which has come in for much 
criticism. However, in so far as it af- 
fects insurance companies directly there 
is very little cause for concern. Few 
companies have listed securities of their 
own, though all of them are large buy- 
ers of listed securities in general. Those 
which do listed would 
probably not find it difficult to furnish 
may be 


have securities 


such financial statements as 
called for in the operation of the bills 
when they become effective law. Insur- 
ance companies licensed to do business 
in New York already must file quar- 
terly financial statements there as well 
as with the office of the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington, D. C. 
During debates on the securities’ con- 
trol was brought out by 
some that the path was, in their belief, 
Federal control not 
only over stock exchanges, but also over 
the issuance of listed securities. Insur- 
ance executives, particularly those of 
the fire insurance companies, became 
alarmed at the hint and for some time 
devoted themselves to a study of the 
proposed measures and their effects. 


measures, it 


being opened to 


Foreign Companies Maintain 
"Watchful Waiting" Attitude 

During the many interviews which a 
representative of The Spectator had 
with fire insurance company executives 
in an effort to secure expression of their 
views on the legislation relating to con- 
trol of securities on the part of the Fed- 
eral government, most of the officials 
displayed an evident reluctance to voice 
a definite stand either for or against. 
Some of them apparently were actuated 
by honest doubt concerning the possible 
outcome of the pending measures. 
Others felt it the part of 
keep their own counsel and there were 
a few who condemned the proposals in 
no uncertain terms, but declined to have 
their opinions made public. Still others 
seemed to think it was not directly a 
concern of theirs and that the 
would not be affected by anything they 
could do or say. 

One of those who expressed the atti- 
tude of his group in the frankest terms 
was R. P. Stockham, secretary of the 
North British & Mercantile, who point- 
ed out that his company was not a 
native of these shores and was oper- 
ating by the courtesy of the people of 
this country and because of the ser- 
vice it rendered through lawful chan- 
and after required deposit capital 
had been posted. “It would be a mat- 
ter of doubtful propriety for us, as a 


wisdom to 


issues 


nels 


United States branch of a foreign com- 
pany, to criticize the action of the Fed- 
eral government here which exists as 
the representative of the people and 
has such apparent support. In matters 
which are primarily of the insurance 
business as such, we feel 
press an opinion, but we do not feel free 
to give voice to anything which might 
in any way be construed as belonging to 
the realm of national policies, political 
acts or state affairs.” Executives of 
the Royal-Liverpool group chose to say 
absolutely nothing on the subject and 
apparently were not particularly con- 


free to ex- 


cerned. They obviously feel that what- 
ever is incumbent upon all fire insur- 
ance companies is incumbent upon 


them; and agree with the views of Mr. 
Stockham that matters which 
strictly insurance 
province. 


are not 


are beyond their 


Problem Receiving Attention 
of Commissioners’ Committee 


Any step in the direction of extended 
Federal control of insurance supervi- 
sion in any form is not only met with 
anxiety on the part of the companies, 
but with opposition on the part of the 
several states which, perhaps, see the 
fees from insurance taxation going into 
other coffers or whose insurance officials 
visualize a threat to their posts and 
those of their employees. 

It was not surprising then, that at 
the Spring meeting of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers, which was held in Chicago within 
the fortnight there should be informal 
discussion of the trend of Federal ac- 
tivity. Naturally, and as the outcome 
of such discussions, the subject of the 
securities’ control bills as they may af- 
fect insurance companies was brought 
to the formal attention of the Conven- 
tion. 

Actuated by concern for the financial 
standing of insurance companies as it 
may reflect on their policyholders, the 
commissioners finally decided to name a 
committee which proposes to have the 
stocks of insurance companies exempted 
from the provisions of the Stock Ex- 
change Control Bill. 

While that committee, if 
will have served the best 
insurance companies having listed se- 
curities, very little will have been ac- 
complished with respect to the financial 
portfolios of carriers whose stock is un- 
listed. Such companies may find their 
portfolios adversely affected because of 
the bearing had by the pending bill on 
securities in general. 


successful, 


interests of 
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New Investment Issues 
Likely to Be Launched 


The financial departments of insur- 
ance companies are giving much atten- 
Securities 


tion to such phases of the 
Exchange Act as 
least indirectly on the stocks 


may be expected to 
bear at 
of insurance companies or the holdings 
in their portfolios. The regulations 
which the new Securities and Exchange 
and the Federal 


Board may promulgate regarding regis- 


Commission Reserve 


tration of listed securities are the sub- 


ect of concern. Furthermore, market 


conditions generally are showing the 


potential effect of the damper to buy- 


ing spirit which the Securities Ex- 
change Act dragged in its wake. 
The Securities and Exchange Com- 


mission must complete its work of de- 
fining more definitely the functions of 
exchange members, regulating options 
and other matters before October 1 be- 
cause at that time many of the impor- 
provisions of the act become ef- 
fective. It, therefore, may be expected 
that the attitude of execu- 
tives will also be sharply defined by 
that time and the portfolios of com- 
panies will be revised to meet changing 


tant 


insurance 


conditions. 

The trend of the treasury department 
toward keeping down the available vol- 
ume of new bonds for investment will 
probably continue throughout the sum- 
mer because the treasury deficit will 
be covered mostly from cash and repay- 
ments to the R.F.C. This trend may be 
expected to give impetus to the market- 
ing of new issues which will probably 
be sought by insurance companies and 
others seeking outlet for capital which 
has long remained somewhat dormant. 


Portfolio Outlook 
Sensitive to Change 

Large fire insurance companies, with 
huge and diversified investments, may 
find that the effect of the Securities Ex- 
change Act will be slightly to depress 
the upward trend which has been point- 
ing in the direction of appreciation of 
That condition, if it does come 
about, is not expected to be anything 
except temporary in nature, according 
to executives who have given the sub- 
ject much consideration. 

The effect on smaller companies, hav- 
ing portfolios widely diversified 
and having lesser sums lodged in in- 
vestments on hand, will of course be 
more pronounced than on their bigger 
contemporaries; yet informed officers 


values. 


less 


7 he 
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who are among the leaders in the fire 


insurance business apparently believe 
that no company will suffer any crip- 
They point out that 
every new law or regulation which ap- 


interested in money 


pling pressure. 


those 
brings appreciable effects at 


plies to 
markets 
first and then, when all have become ac- 
customed to the provisions involved and 
have adjusted themselves to meet the 
circumstances, settles down to a level of 
normality which is either a return to 
the old or an evidence of the new. 

If, on the other hand, the free barter 


and sale of securities with a view to 


liquidations is interfered with, insur- 
ance companies which have a relatively 
small surplus may find that unwonted 
claim payments—with the attendant 
necessity for ready cash—may result in 


embarrassment. 


Present Indications 
Believed Favorable 


When Marc Rose, 
Week, addressed the executive commit- 
Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference as reported in The 
Spectator last week, he then gave it as 
his opinion that there would be material 
changes in the rule under which stock 
exchange members throughout the coun- 
try transacted their business. He also 
voiced the contention that such changes 
would not bring the far-reaching and 
revolutionary results which had been 
prophesied by some opponents of the 
Securities Exchange Act. 

Business in the United States is not 
given to sudden panic because of altered 
investments, 


editor of Business 


tee meeting of the 


regulations covering its 
declared Mr. Rose, and the executives 
of large corporations, such as insurance 
companies and others, are fully capable 
of steering a sound middle course. 
Since the Securities Exchange Act is 
to make its provisions manifest at an 
early date, much of the loud-spoken 
opposition has been silenced and the 
work of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission will doubtless give the mea- 
sure the flexibility which formerly was 
absent. The effect of this will be to 
remove some of the factors which were 
com- 


considered barriers to insurance 
pany investment not only in new issues 
but in those now included in portfolios. 

Insurance officials, pleased by the fact 
that the N.R.A. declined to promulgate 
an insurance code, add this to their 
feeling about the securities act as in 
process of amendment and see a with- 
drawal of any Federal tendency to- 


ward encroachment on their business. 


SMOKE 


By GENE RogSsCcH 


AM continually amazed at the ease 
which families drift from dis- 
to argument—and acrimonious 
The same courteous 
lady 


with 
cussion 
argument, at that. 
gentleman or enchanting 
manners and phrasing so win the plau- 


whose 


dits of a stranger may be a very “devil 
in the family circle. Fur- 
thermore, the fault 
apparently is not confined to any special 
strata of society. 


~*~ * 


on wheels” 
is widespread and 


| yew why a person will say to rela- 
tives what he or she would not dare 
to say to outsiders has long been a 
problem to which I am seeking the solu- 
tion. Also, the deterioration of lan- 
guage which marks household quarrels 
is a reversion to type by which anthro- 
pologists may yet be able to prove the 
accepted Darwinian theory. The dis- 
agreements usually begin from the most 
trivial causes, but then succeed in de- 
generating to a common, really common, 
level. The Colonel’s Lady flings jave- 
lins of speech that have been dipped 
in the poison of some mental cesspool. 
Her resorts to the 
slums of the Coast for his 


antagonistic male 
Barbary 
replies. 

F the parties carry their veneer of 

civilization in century-old layers, the 
exchanges may remain on a more edu- 
cated plane, but that does not rob them 
of their sting nor does it prevent the 
utilization of ideas which never would 
be expressed to strangers. 


* * * 


ERHAPS the answer lies in a larger 

measure of self-control. Families, 
within the shadows of their own door- 
ways, have a tendency to remove their 
spiritual garments of self-control and 
stand forth more as they actually exist. 
Their inner selves appear unadorned 
and the angles of their personalities, 


their crudities and their vulgarities 
grate raspingly against each other. 
~ * * 


EFINEMENT, in its widest sense, 

may be the consort of luxury alone, 
but self-control and courtesy are within 
reach of all. They are not easy of 
achievement (as I have good cause to 
know), yet their possession means a 
serene ego and a recognition of the 
rights and sensibilities of others. Lest 
you imagine my thoughts to be intro- 
spective, please note that they are based 
on observation. 
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Plans for Commissioners’ 
St. Petersburg Meeting 
Discussion Topics for December 


Session; National Surety Re- 
port Features Chicago Meet 





[By a Staff Correspondent] 
With the outlining of a _ tentative 
shhedule for the next annual meeting 
to be held Dec. 4, 5, 6, at the Suwanee 
Hotel in St. Petersburg, Florida, the 
executive committee of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
adjourned on Tuesday last their spring 
meeting at The Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago. 
The program will include four prin- 
cipal formal papers, the titles of three 
of which have been selected, with the 
fourth to be subsequently announced. 
Howard P. Dunham of Connecticut, 
will have the topic, “Conservation.” It 
will be discussed by W. S. Pope of 
Texas. The “Resident Agency Laws,” 
has been assigned to Charles C. Greer 
of Alabama, and the discussion to Oscar 
Heltzer of Rhode Island. U. A. Gentry 
of Arkansas, will speak on “Curbing 
Operations of Unlicensed Companies,” 
the discussion will be led by Elias A. 
Smith, Jr., of Utah. Ernest Palmer of 
Illinois, who is the fourth speaker, has 
been given an opportunity to announce 
the subject of his paper at a later date. 
The discussion will be made by Joseph 
S. Tobin of Tennessee. 
Chairman Brown appointed a com- 
mittee of three to contact the control 
commission to be formed in connection 
with the operation of the Securities Act 
for the purpose of exempting insurance 
companies shares from its provision. 
Action on the report of the committee 
on blanks was deferred, due some 
objection to the miscellaneous schedule 
affecting the insurance companies. 
W. A. Sullivan of Washington was 
named a member of the executive com- 
mittee to succeed R. C. Clark of Ver- 
mont, who recently resigned. 
Milton B. Ignatius, attorney for the 
rehabilatator, Superintendent George S. 
Van Schaick of New York, presented 
a complete report on the National 
Surety Co. and its offspring, the Na- 
tional Surety Corporation. Mr. Igna- 
tius explained that the reorganization 


to 








has taken three definite steps. The 
first the saving of the “perishable” part 
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1933 Premiums and Losses 
By States Just Published 
The Spectator Company Makes New 


Record for Early Appearance of 
Casualty Insurance Publication 





Many months in advance of the regu- 
lar insurance department reports, the 
1934 edition of “Casualty Premiums 
and Losses in 1933, by Companies and 
by States,” is published this week by 
The Spectator Company. This year 
marks the first that the publication has 
been available for distribution before 
July 15. By its early appearance, its 
completeness and the method by which 
the data are presented, the value of 
this publication has been greatly en- 
hanced and should prove exceedingly 
useful, if not indispensable, to the home 
office executive, production department, 
underwriter, bureau and agency depart- 
ment executive, agent and _ broker. 

Following out the general method of 
presentation adopted in recent years, 
“Casualty Premiums and Losses” shows 
the total premiums received, the losses 
paid and the ratio of losses to premiums 
for each line written by every company 


operating in the U. S. and Canada. 


»2 


(Concluded on page 33 








of the assets, the surety business, by the 
organization of the National Surety 
Corporation. This has been fully up- 
held by the courts. Second, the sep- 
arate reorganization of the guaranty 
issues, of which there were 86 with 
18 different trustees. An important 
achievement to date the elimina- 
tion of competitive bondholders’ com- 
mittees and the merging of all commit- 
tees into the plan sponsored by the 
reorganization managers, Harvey D. 
Gibson, C. Prevost Boyce and John W. 
Shannon. This phase of the plan is 
under the jurisdiction of the New York 
Supreme Court and a hearing for dis- 
senters has been set for June 19. All 
expenses of the organization are to be 
borne by the bondholders. A new cor- 
poration will organized to handle 
these bond the directors to 
named by the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance for New York. The Greyling 
Realty Co., the wholly owned subsidiary 
of the National Surety Co., now in the 
Federal courts, will be reorganized. The 
third phase provides for the general 
creditors of the National Surety Co. 


was 


be 


issues, be 


Compensation Program 


Endorsed By Agents 


Statement by Harrington Com- 
mittee Explains NAIA Position 
on Acquisition Cost Features 





Since the details of the long-awaited 
program for workmen’s compensation 
insurance were revealed at the Chicago 
meeting last week of the insurance com- 
missioners, participants in the series of 
conferences leading to its formulation 
have felt free to discuss its implications 
with more candor. This week a state- 
ment signed by Chairman W. Eugene 
Harrington and his fellow members on 
the special compensation committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, was released. It is as follows: 

“The program presented to the spe- 
cial compensation committee of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners by the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance at Chicago, 
May 28, is the culmination of confer- 
ences of stock companies with a com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents and the National As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Agents, which were in turn followed by 
conferences between stock companies 
and mutual companies comprising the 
National Council. 

“While the committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents was 
primarily concerned with the acquisi- 
tion cost item, upon invitation of the 
committee representing the companies, 
it devoted its efforts also to considering 
a rate structure which would eliminate 
the enormous underwriting loss being 
sustained by stock insurance compa- 
nies on compensation insurance. Only 
by the elimination of this underwriting 
loss can it be hoped that this field of 
insurance will continue to avail- 
able to stock insurance agents. 

“It was recognized that one of the 
substantial factors contributing to the 
inability of the companies to secure 
necessary rate increases was the load- 
ing of such rate increases with adminis- 
trative and acquisition costs. Therefore 
the proposal of our committee upon 
this item was that all increases in rate 
level on and after Dec. 31, 1933, should 
contemplate only the amount necessary 
the claim ex- 


be 


for payment of losses, 
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The Policyholder Reads 
His Policy—and Weeps 


Harold R. Gordon, executive secre- 
tary of the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference, relays a story told 
to him by an agent which is illustra- 
tive of the possible misinterpretation 
which may be placed upon certain 


Clauses 


in a disability policy. This agent 
received an indignant and perplexed in- 
dividual to whom he had recently sold 


policy. Throwing his policy on the 


agent’s desk he protested that he had 


been sold one of those “trick” accident 
and health policies. Pressed for de- 
tails, the policyholder stated that he 
had followed the instructions of the 


agent and carefully examined the policy 
with the result 
that his 


that he had discovered 
did not illness 
resulting from cancer. The agent, taken 
somewhat by surprise, said that he was 
familiar with the terms of the 
contract and that subject to the state- 
the application relative to 
illness, he believed that the 
policyholder was completely covered for 
all including that of 
After short discussion the agent 
asked the policyholder to show him the 
in the policy which excluded 
cancer and he read the following: “The 
sickness insurance this policy 
shall cover disease contracted, or 
sickness sustained in any part of the 
world except that part of the United 
States and Canada in North America, 
lying between the Tropic of Cancer and 
the fifty-fifth degree of north latitude.” 
After a more intensive explanation of 
this clause, the policyholder left satis- 
fied but not entirely convinced that 
there was not some loophole through 
which the company could escape pay- 
ment for cancer. 


policy cover 


quite 
ments in 
previous 
diseases cancer. 
a 


clause 


under 
not 


Simplifying the Clauses 
Complicates the Costs 


Mr. told this in the 
course of an address delivered this week 
before the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Accident and 
Health Managers at Cleveland, in which 
he was discussing policy provisions, the 
language in which they were defined, 
and the reaction of the public thereto. 
But the story was told not, you 
might think, in derision of the language 
employed by the authors of policy con- 
tracts, but in defense of it. One hears 
a great deal these days of the need for 
simplifying policy wordings to the point 
where a child could understand them; 
but as Mr. Gordon points out, the mul- 


Gordon story 


as 


tiplicity of clauses and the legal condi- 
ments with which they are highly sea- 
soned, though they confuse the laymen, 
are precisely the means by which the 
policy is rendered unambiguous in the 
of the It true, Mr. 
Gordon says, that it is possible to print 
accident and health contract 
(except standard provisions) in ten 
point type on one side of a 3 x 5 index 
card, but such a policy would exclude 
the of certain and terms 
which are absolutely necessary to define 
the exact intent and extent of the cover- 
age. The terms of the contract must 
be so defined in order that the perform- 


eyes law. is as 


a legal 


use clauses 


ance by the insurer can be satisfactorily 
carried out at the price charged for the 
insurance. One of the recent trends 
seriously affecting loss ratios, it 
stated by Mr. Gordon, has been the 
liberal interpretation given to all con- 
tracts of insurance by the judiciary and 
in many instances court decisions have 
written into the contract additional 
coverage which was never intended to 
be given by the insurer. It is impera- 
tive on behalf of thousands of wage 
earners with small incomes to define ac- 
curately all benefits so that insurance 
can be sold at reasonable costs. Once 
the premium has been paid and the con- 
tract issued the insurer is bound by the 
terms and by established decisions in the 
courts so that any ambiguity or doubt- 
fulness as to the coverage is resolved 
in favor of the insured. Great care has 
to be exercised in order that the con- 
tract shall cover exactly what was in- 
tended for the premium paid. 


is 


All Ye Know, or 
Needs Must Know 


Thus we have a recognition of the 
fact that, although policyholders are 
urged to read their policies carefully, 
it not expected that the average 
policyholder will understand every word 
and phrase in the contract, nor that the 
agent will be required to explain in de- 
tail each term and clause. The basic 
facts about the policy, however, should 
be known by the purchaser, and it is 
the agent’s duty to set them forth. Inso- 
far as accident and health insurance is 
concerned, Mr. Gordon, selects the fol- 
lowing fundamentals and it seems to us 
that they include all that most policy- 
holders know or needs must know: The 
amount of various indemnities or bene- 
fits payable with all deductions or wait- 
ing periods specifically called to his at- 
tention; the effective date of the bene- 
fits; the reason for basing the pre- 
mium on the insured’s occupation with 
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emphasis upon correctly stating th 
duties of his occupation; the time lin; 
for filing notice of a claim; the diffe. 
ence between confining and non-cop. 
fining illness; and a definite unde. 
standing as to the length of time th 
premium payment maintains his policy 
in force. 

Bureau Issues New 
Auto Casualty Manual 


The new automobile casualty manua 
of the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, which ha 
been mailed by the Central Distribution 
System, establishes a decided innova. 
tion. Instead of one fat volume which 
heretofore has gone out to everybody, 
there are now, in reality, two. There is 
a condensed manual for producers, and 


a complete manual for home offices, 
branches and general agents. The con- 


densed manual is issued to meet the or- 
dinary needs of the producer. It isa 
compact volume in which he can dis- 
cover quickly all essential information 
for handling ordinary risks. It contains 
all the rules on the more common type 
of automobile risks, which are con- 
prised in the 14 pages. With each will 
go a state rate and territory section, 
complete in every respect and contain- 
ing the necessary information for all 
important rate classifications, increased 
limits charges, and territorial defini- 
tions. The complete manual contains 
all the rules and rates for writing auto- 
mobile bodily injury and property dan- 
age liability insurance. Both manuals 
supersede the 1928 volume in its entire- 
ty including all reprinted pages, and 
are effective on and after June 4. They 
were finished after months of hard 
work by a committee of bureau and 
company experts under the supervision 
of A. E. Spottke. 





Number of Rules 
Redrafted and Clarified 


In both manuals it will be found that 
all rules have been redrafted and clari- 
fied and additional information added. 
The order has been rearranged the bet- 
ter to meet the needs of producers and 
underwriters. In the clarification of the 
rules, it is seen that the general term 
“public liability” has been changed to 
“bodily injury liability,” that “excess 
limits” is now “increased limits.” Un- 
der “interests covered,” what was 
known as “omnibus coverage” is refer- 
red to in the new manual as “addi- 
tional interest coverage” or “coverage 
for additional interests.” 
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Roth manuals are in two principal 
wtions—the rules section and the rate 
ion. In the condensed manual there 
» the definitions of the more impor- 


wt classifications, the forms of cover- 
ye, limits of liability, interests cover- 


jand territorial extent of coverage. 


fe general rules include the policy 
siod rule and the short rate table, 
rules on changes in the policy dur- 
tg the policy period, suspension of 
erage and determination of rating 
writor y. 

The private passenger automobile 


les, the commercial automobile rules, 
lic automobile and garage rules are 
plicable to the respective classifica- 
hms. In the private passenger section 
re also included those which relate to 
rive other car and employers’ non- 
mership liability coverage. In the 
mmercial section are rules relating to 
metors, trailers, and semi-trailers. The 
riscellaneous rules contains 
nse Which are not confined to any 
uwticular type of automobile or classi- 
vation. 

A new rule in the general rules sec- 
nrelates to cancellation, changes and 
ijtomatie coverage. One section of the 
ies describes the methods of auto- 
matic coverage for newly purchased 
motor vehicles insured under specified 


section 


a policies. 
The first 
scribes the plan to be followed when 
he policy all motor vehicles 
med by the named assured. The sec- 
ai paragraph describes the plan to be 


paragraph of this section 
covers 
lowed if the policy does not cover all 


@ motor by the as- 
sured. 


. 


vehicles owned 


Operating Radius of 
Iuckmen Extended 


In the commercial automobile 
‘on, under “determination of rates— 
mmercial automobiles,” the load ca- 
acity table now contains a provision 
or classifying commercial automobiles, 
tailers or semi-trailers equipped with 
unk bodies for load capacity, in accord- 
ne with the capacity of the tank in 
zallons. The following commercial clas- 
fications are either new or involve im- 
rtant changes: armored cars, bag- 
fage transfer, coal fuel oil 
‘ank trucks, mail trucks, moving vans, 
’wspaper delivery, poultry dealers, 
toduce dealers and service cars. 

Rule 24 in the commercial automobile 


sec- 


dealers, 


tion is new and relates to road con- 
Tuction, maintenance, and 
ipment—contractors, municipalities, 

A list of special automotive equip- 


special 
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ments used by contractors and munici- 
palities, with the rate for such equip- 
ment is included. 
The rule affecting 
and long haul, expressmen, and trans- 
fer companies undergone some 
change. The operating radius of the 
local truckman has been extended to 50 
miles from the place of principal garag- 
The rates for long haul truckman 


truckmen—local 


has 


ing. 
are the heavy class 3 rates for the 
highest rated territory in which the 


automobiles are operated and are sub- 
ject to a surcharge according to the 
maximum distance traveled. There are 
sections of this rule which explain the 
rating of truckmen engaged in both 
local and long haul operations, and also 
the application of it to automobiles 
rented under contract to others. 


New Section Deals With 
Non-Owned Automobiles 


Buses used in passenger carrying 
service or for sightseeing work are 
divided into three classes; those used 


exclusively in local work or within 15 
miles of the city or town limits; those 
operating not more than 50 miles be- 
tween terminal points; and buses oper- 
ating more than 50 miles between ter- 
minal points. 

In the garage the 
relating to insurance under garage pay- 
roll policies for automobile dealers, re- 
pair shops, automobile storage garages 
and service stations. 

The non-owned automobiles section is 


section are rules 


a new section and contains all rules for 
with 


writing insurance in 
automobiles not owned by the assured. 
These include the rules for the named 
operator policy, drive other cars cover- 
age, hired car and employers’ non- 
ownership liability. In the latter there 
is a provision for insuring clubs, de- 
hotels, etc., for the 
em- 


connection 


partment stores, 


operation of customers’ cars by 
ployees. 

In the miscellaneous section is a table 
showing the percentage premium reduc- 
tion factors for automobile fleets up to 
100 cars. In this section are also the 
“More Automobiles Than Operators” 
rule, the “Transportation of Employees 
and Others” rule the “Certified 
Risks—Financial Responsibility Laws 
rule. The latter is applicable in all 
financial responsibility states. 

The rate section contains the private 
passenger classification table, increased 
substandard limits tables and the state 
rate and territory sheets, together with 
exception sheets for any state where 


and 


” 


special conditions must be observed. 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


OW is the time, if it has not al- 
N ready been done, to push the local 
The en- 
the an- 


campaigns for traffic safety. 
couraging results obtained in 
nual traffic contests of the National 
Safety Council should prove the ef- 
ficacy of educational work in accident 
reduction and the surprising extent to 
which public interest and cooperation 
may be aroused. The statistical bureau 
of the National Safety Council reports 
that motor vehicle deaths in the first 
quarter of 1934 numbered about 6,490. 
This figure exceeded by over 800 fatal- 
ities the total recorded for the first 
three months of 1933. 


ra * 


N the basis of gasoline consump- 

tion, it has been proved that traffic 
is increasing. More cars are on the 
road and, with the higher speeds at 
which these cars are traveling, it is in- 
evitable that accidents will continue to 
increase at an alarming rate unless an 
immediate and concerted effort is made 
to promote safer driving. The effect 
of general economic conditions is said 
to have checked the seriousness of auto- 
mobile accidents in 1932. The improve- 
ment was carried through until June, 
1933, but the advance in fatalities in 
the last six months of last year revived 
the upward trend. The National Safety 
Council that in the ordinary 
year, motor vehicle fatalities are from 
5 to 10 per cent higher in May than 
in April, and similar advances occur 
month after month until a Fall peak is 
reached. With such an unfavorable be- 
ginning, the year 1934 is destined to 
end with an even higher toll of life 
than 1933 with its record of 29,900 
killed and 850,700 injured. 


reports 


ITH the cogent reminder that the 
public makes the rates, stock in- 
surance and the company 
ganizations have a definite incentive to- 


agents or- 
ward enlisting the aid of local organiza- 
tions throughout the country in check- 
ing traffic accidents. A notable step in 
this direction was the “Traffic Safety 
Week” in San Francisco last week. The 
movement was conceived and planned 
Francisco Council for the 
an 


by the San 
Reduction of Automobile Accidents, 
insurance company-sponsored organiza- 
tion, which in turn enlisted the aid of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, ser- 
vice clubs, pastors and safety experts 
in an efficient demonstration. 
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The Policyholder Reads 
His Policy—and Weeps 


Harold R 


f the 


Gordon, executive secre- 


Health and Accident Under- 


writers Conference, relays a story told 


to him by an which is illustra- 
ve of the 


which 


agent 


possible misinterpretation 


may be placed upon certain 


clauses in a disability policy. This agent 
received an indignant and perplexed in- 


idual to whom he had recently sold 


policy. Throwing his policy on the 
agent’s desk he protested that he had 
been sold one of those “trick” accident 
and health policies. Pressed for de- 
tails, the policyholder stated that he 
had followed the instructions of the 


agent and carefully examined the policy 
with the that 
that his did 
resulting from cancer. The agent, taken 
somewhat by surprise, said that he was 
the terms of the 
contract and that subject to the state- 
the application 
illness, he believed 


result he had discovered 


policy not cover illness 


quite familiar with 
relative to 
that the 


policyholder was completely covered for 


ments in 


previous 


all diseases including that of cancer. 
After a short discussion the agent 
asked the policyholder to show him the 
clause in the policy which excluded 


cancer and he read the following: “The 
this policy 
cover disease contracted, or 
any part of the 
world of the United 
States North America, 
lying between the Tropic of Cancer and 
the fifty-fifth degree of north latitude.” 


sickness under 
shall 


sickness 


insurance 
not 
sustained in 
that 
Canada in 


except part 


and 


After a more intensive explanation of 
this clause, the policyholder left satis- 
fied but not entirely convinced that 
there was not some loophole through 
which the company could escape pay- 
ment for cancer. 
Simplifying the Clauses 
Complicates the Costs 

Mr. Gordon told this story in the 


course of an address delivered this week 
before the meeting of the Na- 
tional Accident and 
Health Managers at Cleveland, in which 
the 


annual 


Association of 


he was discussing policy provisions, 
language in which they were defined, 
and the reaction of the public thereto. 
But the told you 
might think, in derision of the language 
employed by the authors of policy con- 
tracts, but One hears 
a great deal these days of the need for 
simplifying policy wordings to the point 
where a child could understand them; 
but as Mr. Gordon points out, the mul- 


story was not, as 


in defense of it. 


tiplicity of clauses and the legal condi- 
ments with which they are highly sea- 
soned, though they confuse the laymen, 
which the 


policy is rendered unambiguous in the 


are precisely the means by 


eyes of the law. It is true, as Mr. 
Gordon says, that it is possible to print 
a legal accident and health contract 
(except standard provisions) in ten 


point type on one side of a 3 x 5 index 
ecard, but such a policy would exclude 
the certain and terms 
which are absolutely necessary to define 


use of clauses 
the exact intent and extent of the cover- 
age. The terms of the contract must 
be so defined in order that the perform- 
ance by the insurer can be satisfactorily 
carried out at the price charged for the 
One of the recent trends 
affecting ratios, it is 
stated by Mr. Gordon, has been the 
liberal interpretation given to all con- 
tracts of insurance by the judiciary and 
in many instances court decisions have 
written into the contract additional 
coverage which was never intended to 
be given by the insurer. It is impera- 
tive on behalf of thousands of wage 
earners with small incomes to define ac- 
curately all benefits so that insurance 
can be sold at reasonable costs. Once 
the premium has been paid and the con- 
tract issued the insurer is bound by the 
terms and by established decisions in the 
courts so that any ambiguity or doubt- 
fulness as to the coverage is resolved 
in favor of the insured. Great care has 
to be exercised in order that the con- 
tract shall cover exactly what was in- 
tended for the premium paid. 


insurance. 


seriously loss 


All Ye Know, or 
Needs Must Know 

Thus we have a recognition of the 
fact that, although policyholders are 
urged to read their policies carefully, 
it is not expected that the average 
policyholder will understand every word 
and phrase in the contract, nor that the 
agent will be required to explain in de- 
tail each term and clause. The basic 
facts about the policy, however, should 
be known by the purchaser, and it is 
the agent’s duty to set them forth. Inso- 
far as accident and health insurance is 
concerned, Mr. Gordon, selects the fol- 
lowing fundamentals and it seems to us 
that they include all that most policy- 
holders know or needs must know: The 
amount of various indemnities or bene- 
fits payable with all deductions or wait- 
ing periods specifically called to his at- 
tention; the effective date of the bene- 
fits; the reason for basing the pre- 
mium on the insured’s occupation with 
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emphasis upon correctly stating the 


duties of his occupation; the time limit 
for filing notice of a claim; the differ. 
ence between confining and non-con. 
fining illness; definite under- 
standing as to the length of time the 
premium payment maintains his policy 


and a 


in force. 
Bureau Issues New 
Auto Casualty Manual 

The new automobile casualty manual 
of the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, which has 
been mailed by the Central Distribution 
System, establishes a decided innova- 
tion. Instead of one fat volume which 
heretofore has gone out to everybody, 
there are now, in reality, two. There is 
a condensed manual for producers, and 
a complete manual for home offices, 
branches and general agents. The con- 
densed manual is issued to meet the or- 
dinary needs of the producer. It is a 
compact volume in which he can dis- 
cover quickly all essential information 
for handling ordinary risks. It contains 
all the rules on the more common type 
of automobile risks, which are com- 
prised in the 14 pages. With each will 
go a state rate and territory section, 
complete in every respect and contain- 
ing the necessary information for all 
important rate classifications, increased 
limits charges, and territorial defini- 
tions. The complete manual contains 
all the rules and rates for writing auto- 
mobile bodily injury and property dam- 
age liability insurance. Both manuals 
supersede the 1928 volume in its entire- 
ty including all reprinted pages, and 
are effective on and after June 4. They 
were finished after months of hard 
work by a committee of bureau and 
company experts under the supervision 
of A. E. Spottke. 


Number of Rules 
Redrafted and Clarified 


In both manuals it will be found that 
all rules have been redrafted and clari- 
fied and additional information added. 
The order has been rearranged the bet- 
ter to meet the needs of producers and 
underwriters. In the clarification of the 
rules, it is seen that the general term 
“public liability” has been changed to 
“bodily injury liability,” that “excess 
limits” is now “increased limits.” Un- 
der “interests covered,” what was 
known as “omnibus coverage” is refer- 
red to in the new manual as “addi- 
tional interest coverage” or “coverage 
for additional interests.” 
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Both inuals are in two principal ments used by contractors and munici- I h THIRD PARTY 
<ections he rules section and the rate palities, with the rate for such equip- = 
ection. In the condensed manual there ment is included. By Dick JoHNston 

re the definitions of the more impor- The rule affecting truckmen—local - 
tant classifications, the forms of cover- and long haul, expressmen, and trans- OW is the time, if it has not al- 
ready been done, to push the local 


we, limits of liability, interests cover- 


j and territorial extent of coverage. 
The general rules include the policy 
eriod rule and the short rate table, 
the rules on changes in the policy dur- 
ng the policy period, suspension of 
overage and determination of rating 
territory. 

The private passenger automobile 


rules, the commercial automobile rules, 
public automobile and garage rules are 
applicable to the respective classifica- 
tions. In the private passenger section 
are also included those which relate to 


drive other car and employers’ non- 
ownership liability coverage. In the 


commercial section are rules relating to 
tractors, trailers, and semi-trailers. The 
miscellaneous rules contains 
those which are not confined to any 
particular type of automobile or classi- 
fication. 

A new rule in the general rules sec- 
tion relates to cancellation, changes and 
automatic coverage. One section of the 
rules describes the methods of auto- 
matic for newly purchased 
motor vehicles insured under specified 


section 


coverage 


car policies. 

The first: paragraph of this 
describes the plan to be followed when 
the policy motor vehicles 
wned by the named assured. The sec- 
ond paragraph describes the plan to be 
followed if the policy does not cover all 


section 


covers all 


the motor vehicles owned by the as- 
sured. 


Operating Radius of 
Truckmen Extended 


In the commercial automobile sec- 
tion, under “determination of 
commercial automobiles,” the 
pacity table now contains a provision 
for classifying commercial automobiles, 
trailers or semi-trailers equipped with 
tank bodies for load capacity, in accord- 
ince with the capacity of the tank in 
gallons. The following commercial clas- 
‘ifications are either new or involve im- 
portant changes: armored bag- 
Zage transfer, coal dealers, 
tank trucks, mail trucks, moving vans, 
delivery, poultry dealers, 
produce dealers and service cars. 

Rule 24 in the commercial automobile 
section is new and relates to road con- 
suction, maintenance, and_ special 
‘quipment—contractors, municipalities, 


+ 


‘te. A list of special automotive equip- 


rates— 
load ca- 


cars, 


fuel oil 


hewspaper 
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companies has undergone some 


The operating radius of the 


fer 
change. 
local truckman has been extended to 50 
miles from the place of principal garag- 


ing. The rates for long haul truckman 
are the heavy class 3 rates for the 
highest rated territory in which the 


automobiles are operated and are sub- 
ject to a surcharge according to the 
maximum distance traveled. There are 
sections of this rule which explain the 
rating of truckmen both 
local and long haul operations, and also 
the application of it to automobiles 
rented under contract to others. 


engaged in 


New Section Deals With 
Non-Owned Automobiles 


Buses used in passenger carrying 
service or for sightseeing work are 
divided into three classes; those used 


exclusively in local work or within 15 
miles of the city or town limits; those 
operating not more than 50 miles be- 
tween terminal points; and buses oper- 
ating more than 50 miles between ter- 
minal points. 

In the garage the 
relating to insurance under garage pay- 
roll policies for automobile dealers, re- 
pair shops, automobile storage garages 
and service stations. 

The non-owned automobiles section is 


section are rules 


a new section and contains all rules for 
writing insurance in connection with 
automobiles not owned by the assured. 
These include the rules for the named 
operator policy, drive other cars cover- 
age, hired car and employers’ non- 
ownership liability. In the latter there 
is a provision for insuring clubs, de- 
for the 
em- 


partment stores, hotels, etc., 
operation of customers’ cars by 
ployees. 

In the miscellaneous section is a table 
showing the percentage premium reduc- 
tion factors for automobile fleets up to 
100 cars. In this section are also the 
“More Automobiles Than 
rule, the “Transportation of Employees 
and Others” rule and the “Certified 
Risks—Financial Responsibility Laws” 
rule. The latter is applicable in all 
financial responsibility states. 

The rate section contains the 
passenger classification table, increased 
substandard limits tables and the state 
rate and territory sheets, together with 
exception sheets for any state where 


Operators” 


private 


special conditions must be observed. 


campaigns for traffic safety. The en- 
couraging results obtained in the an- 
nual traffic the National 
Safety Council the ef- 
ficacy of educational work in accident 
reduction and the surprising extent to 
which public interest and cooperation 
may be aroused. The statistical bureau 
of the National Safety Council reports 
that motor vehicle deaths in the first 
quarter of 1934 numbered about 6,490. 
This figure exceeded by over 800 fatal- 
ities the total recorded for the first 
three months of 1933. 


contests of 


should prove 


« * * 


N the basis of gasoline consump- 
O tion, it has been proved that traffic 
is increasing. More are on the 
road and, with the higher speeds at 
which these cars are traveling, it is in- 
evitable that accidents will continue to 
increase at an alarming rate unless an 
immediate and concerted effort is made 
to promote safer driving. The effect 
of general economic conditions is said 
to have checked the seriousness of auto- 
mobile accidents in 1932. The improve- 
ment was carried through until June, 
1933, but the advance in fatalities in 
the last six months of last year revived 
the upward trend. The National Safety 
Council that in the ordinary 
year, motor vehicle fatalities are from 
5 to 10 per cent higher in May than 
in April, and similar advances occur 
month after month until a Fall peak is 
reached. With such an unfavorable be- 
ginning, the 1934 is destined to 
end with an even higher toll of life 
than 1933 with its record of 29,900 
killed and 850,700 injured. 


cars 


reports 


year 


ITH the cogent reminder that the 

public makes the rates, stock in- 
surance agents and the company 
ganizations have a definite incentive to- 
ward enlisting the aid of local organiza- 
tions throughout the country in check- 
ing traffic accidents. A notable step in 
this direction was the “Traffic Safety 
Week” in San Francisco last week. The 
movement was conceived and planned 
by the San Francisco Council for the 
Reduction of Automobile Accidents, an 
insurance company-sponsored organiza- 
tion, which in turn enlisted the aid of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, ser- 
vice clubs, pastors and safety experts 
in an efficient demonstration. 


or- 
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Harrington Committee Report 


(Concluded from page 29) 


and taxes, and that the existing 
scale should remain in ef- 
fect on the rate level as of Dec. 31, 
1933. This accomplishes three pur- 
First, a reduction in cost to the 
public; second, lessening the resistance 
to rate increases necessary for the pay- 
ment of losses, without which it cannot 
e expected that the stock companies 
an continue to write compensation in- 
third, it prevents a reduction 
in commission on the rate level in ef- 
fect Dec. 31, 1933. While this plan is 
not outlined in the resolution of the 
National Council to the Insurance Com- 
missioners’ Convention, it has been sub- 
mitted as a part of the program of the 
stock insurance companies. In this re- 
spect, the program as submitted, if it 
meets with the approval of the conven- 
will protect the agency force 


pense 


commission 


poses: 


surance, 


tion, 
against any commission decrease on the 


level of rates as of Dec. 31, 1933. 


CASUALTY 


“The remainder of the program pre- 
sented in Chicago deals with the tech- 
nical features of the rate structure. In 
some respects it is a modification of the 
plan as originally agreed upon by the 
agents’ committee and the committee 
representing the National Bureau in 
New York. It has been explained that 
these changes were made in order to 
present a more complete program to the 
commissioners. However, we feel that 
these detail modifications are matters 
for final determination by the company 
committee. We are assured that the 
approval of the program in its entirety 
by any state authority should enable 
stock companies to resume wide-spread 
writing of compensation insurance—an 
end devoutly sought by all concerned. 

“As a part of this report, we refer 
to the resolutions presented by the Na- 
tional Council to the Insurance Com- 
missioners’ Convention at Chicago, the 
brief filed by the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
dealing with the computation of rate 


* COMMENT 


level after Dec. 31, 1933, and a report 
of this committee delivered to the mid. 
year convention at Louisville, which 
points out some of the fundamentga| 
facts pertaining to this subject. 

“It must, of course, be borne in mind 
that this is a hoped for solution of one 
phase of compensation underwriting 
and that other phases will receive 
further study looking toward placing 
the business on a more stable and satis. 
factory basis. 

“In conclusion we wish to express ap- 
preciation for the recognition stock 
companies have rendered our committee 
in upholding our position on the sub- 
ject of acquisition cost. We urge upon 
our membership at large that it fa- 
miliarize itself with the details of the 
proposals. When submitted to the state 
authorities we suggest that whole 
hearted cooperation be rendered in se. 
curing its adoption. We believe the 
promulgation of this program will 
further the writing of compensation in- 
surance by our membership.” 
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Health and Accident 


Underwriters’ Program 


Palmer and McClain Scheduled 
to Address Conference Mem- 
bers at 33rd Annual Meeting 


A number of “round table” discus- 
sions on important subjects are sched- 
uled in the program just announced for 
the 33rd annual meeting of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Conference, 
to be held at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel in Chicago, June 18-21. Entertain- 
ment in the nature of a golf tourna- 
ment at the North Shore Country Club 
is the feature of the first day, Mon- 
day, June 18. 

The business sessions open Tuesday 
morning at 10 o’clock. The meeting 
will be called to order by President 
C. W. Ray, Hoosier Casualty Company, 
and the members will be welcomed by 
Director of Insurance Ernest Palmer. 
During the course of the morning Presi- 
dent Ray will deliver his annual ad- 
dress and report, and J. H. Torrance, 
Business Men’s Assurance, will intro- 
duce a discussion on “Building Good- 
will Through Effective Correspond- 


ence.” 





Medical and Hospital Insurance will 
be the general subject of discussion for 
the Tuesday afternoon session. “Group 
3udgeting for Medical Care” is the 
subject of a paper to be presented by 
C. Rufus Rorem, Ph.D., consultant on 
group hospitalization, American Hospi- 
tal Association, and associate for medi- 
cal services, Julius Rosenwald Fund. 
Armand Sommer, Continental Casualty 
Company, will introduce the_ topic 
“Medical Reimbursement Coverage,” 
and C. O. Pauley, Great Northern Life, 
will introduce “Medical, Surgical and 
Hospitalization Expense.” 

Wednesday morning, the discussions 
will include: “Non-Cancellable Accident 
and Health Insurance,” C. W. Young, 
Monarch Life; “Accident and Health 
Insurance for Women,” Elizabeth Lind- 
strom, North American Accident; and 
“Development of Monthly Collections by 
Mail,” E. C. Bowlby, Fidelity Health 
& Accident. 

The afternoon Wednesday 
will feature two discussions: “Human 
Aspects of Claim Settlements,” G. A. 
L’Estrange, Abraham Lincoln Life, and 
“Grace Periods,” W. G. Tallman, Great 
Western Insurance Company. There 
will then be an executive session open 
to representatives of member compa- 
nies only. 
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The annual conference banquet, at 
7.30 p.m. Wednesday, will be presided 
over by President C. W. Ray. The ad- 
dress of the evening will be delivered 
by Harry E. McClain, Commissioner of 
Insurance of Indiana. Golf and bridge 
prizes will be presented and the eve- 
ning will be spent in dancing. 

The concluding session of the meet- 
ing will be held Thursday morning and 
will include two discussions: “Uniform 
Phraseology for ‘Additional Pro- 
visions,’” introduced by C. O. Pauley, 
Great Northern Life, and “Five-Classi- 
fication Manual,” Harold R. Gordon, ex- 
ecutive secretary-treasurer of the Con- 
ference. The reports of special com- 
mittees will be received and the meet- 
ing will conclude with the election of 
officers and selection of the date and 
place for the next meeting. 


Eddie Cantor Contributes 
to “Traffic Safety Week" 


Eddie Cantor, popular and prominent 
screen and stage comedian, played a 
leading part in the observance of the 
“Traffic Safety Week” of San Fran- 
cisco held May 28 t» June 3 under the 
joint auspices of the San Francisco 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and the 
San Francisco Council for the Reduc- 
tion of Automobile 
sored by the Associated Indemnity Cor- 
poration, Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Com- 
pany, Maryland Casualty, and Cali- 
fornia Casualty Indemnity Exchange. 


Accidents spon- 


Consolidated Indemnity Is 
Ordered to be Liquidated 


An application of Superintendent of 
Insurance George S. Van Schaick for 
an order of liquidation of the Consoli- 
dated Indemnity and Insurance Com- 
pany of New York City was granted 
last week by Justice Ernest E. L. Ham- 
mer in Supreme Court, New York 
County. This company was recently 
taken over by the State Insurance De- 
partment for rehabilitation. Liquida- 
tion became necessary when it devel- 
oped that the company would be unable 
to raise additional capital. 


H. F. Taylor New President 
of Lumber Mutual Casualty 

Horace F. Taylor, vice-president of 
the company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Lumber Mutual Casualty 
Insurance Company of New York to 
succeed the late Maurice E. Preisch. 
Mr. Taylor is a Buffalo lumberman 
and president of Taylor & Crate, Inc., 
hardwood wholesalers. 


/ age 33 
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1933 Premiums and Losses 


by States Just Published 
(Concluded from page 29) 

So that the volume would be all- 
comprehensive, the publishers have in- 
cluded premiums and losses of re- 
ciprocal organizations in states where 
they are licensed to operate, life insur- 
ance companies writing accident and 
health and other miscellaneous lines, 
mutual companies and assessment asso- 
ciations. 

In addition to company premiums and 
losses by lines, the volume contains ag- 
gregate premiums and losses for each 
line in each state and grand aggregates 
of total premiums and total losses in 
each state for the calendar years 1933, 
1932 and 1931. 

The nation-wide results of all casu- 
alty carriers (including Canada) in 
1933 show a premium income on all 
lines of $760,174,620. Losses paid ag- 
gregated $407,394,648, for a loss ratio 
of 53.6 per cent. In 1932 the aggregate 
premium income for all lines was $819,- 
918,012, while the losses paid amounted 
to $490,425,713, for a loss ratio of 59.8 
per cent, representing a decrease in 
premium volume in 1933 of $59,743,392 
or 7.3 per cent. Losses paid decreased 
16.9 per cent, or $83,031,065. 

The “Casualty Premiums and Losses 
by States” is available, with the Cas- 
ualty Year Book, for $35, or it may be 
purchased separately for $25. 


Agent Wins Cash Money 


on Standard's Statement 

One of those odd incidents that crop 
up in the casualty and surety field 
every now and then came to iight re- 
cently when William P. Murphy of St. 
Louis was presented with a check for 
$100 by Agency Director Leo Bramson 
of the Central Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago. The oddity lies in 
the reason for the payment and the 
fact that Mr. Murphy is an agent of 
the Standard Surety & Casualty of 
New York. 

President Schlensky of the Central 
Mutual offered a prize of $100 to the 
first agent who would send him proof 
that any other company in the country 
could show a better financial statement 
than that of the Central Mutual from 
the viewpoint of cash in its investment 
columns. Agent Murphy sent him the 
statement of the Standard Surety & 
Casualty! The Central Mutual crowd, 
acknowledging that the Standard’s pro- 
portion of cash as indicated was greater 
than its own, were honest and good 
sports and paid promptly! 
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Annuities Insurance 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


Guaranteed 
Low Cost 


Guaranteed 
Benefits 


Neurological 
Note 


Peer into the public prints of recent date 
and you will be reminded that one must have 
Healthy Nerves in order to get along in the 
world. 


Who needs Healthy Nerves more than 

A widow and her fatherless children 

facing the future without adequate means? 
or 

Old men and women come to the end of 
earning-power's trail? 


In such cases the sort of Healthy Nerves 
we mean are best provided by certain, steady 
income derived from life insurance. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Chartered 1871 






































The Great American Life 


Insurance Company 


NOW IT's 
LIFE INSURANCE 
by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of "Life Underwriting 
Efficiency" and "The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting.” 





Hutchinson Kansas 


introduces the 


READY CASH POLICY 


Geared to the times 


This compact, pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on life 
nmsurance and has signed a contract 

. ° 

Simply written, frank and straightforward. non Built for quick sales 

technical in every respect, the suggestion is made that 
his thirty-six page booklet be made standard equip 
nent for every new agent. The author explains “the 
temands and exactions that our business makes of 
fou as you enter it."’ and puts before the new agent 
the obligations and responsibilities it lays upon you 
hrough study, preparation and procedure."’ Plainly, 
t tells what every new agent “must face, what he 
s ‘up against’ ” in selling life insurance 





@ Issued for FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS. 


No more, No less. 


@ Provides READY CASH to protect other 


insurance. 
@ INCONTESTABLE from date of issue. 


@ Ordinary Life or 20-pay Life. Ages one 


It is not immtended to discourage the new man 
month to 55 years. 


Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 
he right direction. This booklet should be among 
C he first of educational matter given to him. It can 
* used for the older agent who needs to be resold 


n the fundamental habits of life insurance selling 


A COPY Rewsew bv B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., in Manager's 
Vacasine of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
12 COPIES $5.40 











DRAFT FOR $500.00 IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 
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The Great American Life Insurance 


ORDER TODAY FROM Company 


INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 1164 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 


THE Hutchinson Kansas 


STEPHEN M. BABBIT, Pres. 
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